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Russia— the  Truth 


HOW  THK  1>KLE(;ATI()N  was  ORCANISEI) 

r  THE  beginning  of  April  the  British  Soviet  Friendship 
3ciety  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  Pres- 
ient  of  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions  (the 
3viet  “T.U.C.")  and  Professor  A.  Denisov,  President  of  the 
■S.S.R.  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries, 
iking  them  if  they  would  act  as  the  channel  through  which 
vitations  could  be  transmitted  to  British  workers’  organis- 
ions  to  elect  delegates  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  for  May  Day 
id  for  a  three  weeks’  stay  afterwards. 

The  Society  accepted  this  invitation  with  pleasure  because  it 
dsts  to  promote  friendship  and  understanding  between  the 
;ople  of  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.;  and  the  organisation  of 
legations  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  important  ways  in 
hich  this  understanding  can  be  developed.  Accordingly  the 
iciety  asked  its  branches  and  trade  union  advisors  to  suggest 
dustries  and  trade  union  organisations  to  which  invitations 
)uld  be  sent. 

A  list  based  on  these  proposals  was  compiled,  from  which 
was  hoped  that  a  delegation  would  be  elected  representing 
e  main  industries  and  the  most  important  industrial  centres 
the  country. 

W'hen  letters  were  sent  to  secretaries  of  organisations,  they 
ere  asked  to  hold  elections  and  to  be  responsible  for  collec- 
ig  the  cost  of  the  delegate’s  return  fare  and  incidental 
ipenses  by  air  to  Prague  together  with  his  loss  of  wages 
hile  away.  The  Soviet  T.U.C.  agreed  to  place  aircraft  at  the 
legation’s  disposal  from  Prague  onwards.  No  stipulations 
ere  made  concerning  the  delegate’s  political  outlook.  The 
loice  of  man  or  woman  to  represent  the  workers  at  any  place 
as  left  entirely  to  the  workers  themselves  to  decide. 

All  the  elections  were  conducted  in  a  democratic  manner. 

[  some  cases,  nominations  were  made  and  voted  on  by  secret 
illot.  In  others,  voting  was  taken  at  meetings  by  show  of 
mds.  In  a  few  cases,  the  delegate  was  elected  by  his  shop 
ewards’  committee  and  later  endorsed  by  the  workers.  Two 
)ckers  were  chosen  from  nominations  made  at  dock-gate 
eetings  by  placing  all  the  names  -in  a  hat.  A  News  Chronicle 
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representative  drew  two  names  out  of  the  hat  which  was  held  fo 
him  by  a  Daily  Express  man.  A  delegate  from  a  big  construe 
tion  site  near  Liverpool  was  chosen  in  a  similar  manner.  In  on 
case  the  man  elected  had  at  first  opposed  the  whole  idea. 

Many  difficulties  were  experienced  in  organising  the  dele 
gation.  Shortness  of  time  accounted  for  much  of  this,  for  i 
the  space  of  three  weeks  organisations  had  to  hold  election 
and  undertake  to  collect  sufficient  finance.  There  was  als 
obstruction  from  some  managements  who  refused  to  grar 
leave  of  absence  to  workers  who  had  been  elected.  Four  me 
could  not  get  away  because  of  this.  In  another  case  the  deh 
gate,  with  his  shop  stewards’  backing,  decided  to  go  despite  h 
manager’s  refusal,  and  was  actually  dismissed  during  h 
absence.  Two  railwaymen  required  top  level  intervention  befoi 
leave  was  granted  at  the  last  minute.  For  the  most  part,  hov 
ever,  once  the  delegate  was  elected,  managements  gave  the 
co-operation. 

There  was,  naturallv,  much  debate  within  the  organisatioi 
sending  the  delegates,  but  of  those  which  finally  decided  th: 
they  were  unable  to  take  part,  nine  out  of  ten  did  so  f( 
financial  difficulties. 


ABOUT  OURSELVES 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  method  of  our  electioi 
it  will  be  clear  that  we  were  not  a  party  of  handpicked  visito: 
guaranteed  in  advance  to  bring  back  a  glowing  account  of  li 
within  the  frontiers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Our  experience  disprov 
the  idea  so  widely  held  that  only  people  whose  political  on 
look  is  approved  in  Moscow  may  visit  Russia.  As  trade  unic 
representatives  of  working  people  we  were  welcomed  with  opc 
hearts  wherever  we  went. 

Our  party  of  26  men  and  2  women  made  a  good  cross-sectic 
of  British  working-class  life.  Our  training  and  experience  in  tl 
trade  union  movement  qualified  us  to  conduct  an  investigatic 
into  the  living  conditions  and  institutions  of  the  Soviet  peopl 
The  mixture  of  trades  and  experiences,  and  the  fact  that  we  can 
from  widely  scattered  parts  of  Britain,  also  gave  us  an  adva 
tage,  because  individual  conclusions  could  be  cross-checked  1 
the  delegation  as  a  whole  with  great  benefit. 

We  were  not  elected  because  of  our  political  party  membe 
ship  but  entirely  on  the  basis  of  whether  we  were  fitted  to  ma 
an  objective  report  to  our  fellow  workers  of  what  we  h; 
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:cn  with  our  own  eyes.  During  our  travels,  we  avoided  as 
ir  as  w'as  possible  the  intrusion  of  political  party  questions, 
orking  as  a  team  of  trade  unionists.  It  is  important  to  point 
Lit,  however  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  delegation  were, 
id  remain,  members  of  the  Labour  Party. 

The  following  list  gives  brief  details  about  each  of  us: 

Miss  M.  Beasley,  civil  servant,  of  London,  Secretary  of  the 
linistry  of  Health,  London  branch.  Civil  Service  Clerical 
ssociation,  elected  by  her  trade  union  branch  committee, 
•clegate  to  London  and  Westminster  Trades  Councils. 

J.  Booth,  engine  driver,  of  Shcfiield,  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield 
ranch  of  the  A.S.L.E.  &  F,,  elected  by  a  special  meeting  of 
le  branch. 

C.  Burnell,  docker,  of  Liverpool,  member  of  the  T.  & 

I. W.U.,  elected  by  meetings  of  dockers;  delegate  to  Merseyside 
ouncil,  W.E.A. 

A.  Carr,  engineer,  of  Bristol,  member  of  the  A.E.U.,  President 
[  his  trade  union  branch,  Chairman  of  Confederation  Stew- 
■ds,  elected  at  Bristol  Aeroplane  Co. 

A.  Clark,  mineworker,  of  Rigside,  Lanarkshire,  member  of 
le  N.U.M.,  elected  by  the  Ponfeigh  Branch  of  the  Scottish 
•ea  of  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers. 

D.  Cruickshank,  engineer,  of  Slough,  Bucks,  Secretary  of  the 
lough  7  Branch  of  the  A.E.U.,  Secretary  of  the  Hawker  Group 
)int  Shop  Stewards’  Committee,  elected  at  Hawkers,  and 
‘presenting  London  aircraft  shop  stewards. 

J.  Dallisson,  carpenter,  of  Romford,  Essex,  Chairman  of  his 
ranch  of  the  A.S.W.,  and  Secretary  of  his  branch  of  the 
.F.B.T.O.,  vSccretary  of  local  branch  of  W.E.A. ,  elected  by 
orkers  on  the  L.C.C.  building  site  at  Harold  Hill,  Woodford, 
ssex. 

P.  Davies,  miner,  of  Neath,  South  Wales,  member  of  the 
.U.M.,  elected  by  the  Dulais  Valley  Joint  Pits  Committtee, 
Duth  Wales  Area,  N.U.M. 

J.  Gardiner,  vehicle  builder,  of  Birmingham,  President  of  the 
iltley  branch  of  the  N.U.V.B.,  elected  by  the  Rover  Joint 
hop  Stewards’  Committee. 

L.  Harris,  miner,  of  Cinderford,  Glos.,  member  of  the 
xecutive  Committee,  Forest  of  Dean  Area,  N.U.M. ,  elected 
^  the  Forest  of  Dean  E.C. 

J.  Hume,  engineer,  of  Luton,  Beds,  member  of  the  A.E.U., 
ected  by  shop  stewards  at  Vauxhall  Motors. 
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A.  Jenkins,  woodworker,  of  Hamilton,  Lanark,  member  i 
the  A.S.W. 

Miss  K.  Marshall,  hosiery  packer,  of  Nottingham,  Messi 
H.  Ashwells,  elected  by  fellow  workers,  member  of  the  E.' 
of  the  Nottingham  and  District  Hosiery  Finishers’  Associatio 
delegate  to  Nottingham  Trades  Council. 

G.  McCullough,  O.B.E.,  welder,  of  London,  member  of  tl 
N.U.R.,  elected  by  the  West  Brompton  No.  1  and  Earl’s  Cou 
Branches  of  the  N.U.R. 

E.  McGarry,  gear  cutter,  of  Coventry,  member  of  the  T. 
G.W.U.,  shop  steward  at  Standard  Motors,  Chairman  of  tl 
East  Coventry  Labour  Party,  elected  by  5/108  Branch,  Tra 
sport  and  General  Workers’  Union. 

P.  H.  McMahon,  glassworker,  of  London,  member  of  tl 
N.U.F.T.O.,  elected  by  London  Furniture  Workers’  She 
Stewards’  Council. 

E.  Nixon,  railway  storeman,  of  Dundee,  member  of  tl 
A.S.L.E.  &  F.,  delegate  to  Dundee  Trades  Council. 

T.  P.  Prosser,  fitter  and  turner,  member  of  the  Swans( 
District  Committee,  A.E.U.,  elected  by  the  District  Committe 
and  endorsed  by  his  shop. 

A.  Riley,  railwayman,  of  Carlton,  Notts,  member  of  tl 
N.U.R.  elected  by  the  Colwick  Junction  Branch,  N.U.R. 

K.  Roberts,  film-spool  winder,  of  Harrow  Weald,  Middlese 
member  of  the  Association  of  Cine  Technicians,  elected  1 
Shop  Stewards’  Committee  at  Kodaks,  delegate  to  Harrc 
Trades  Council. 

W.  O.  Selby,  electrician,  of  Lainden,  Essex,  shop  steward 
Harland  &  Wolfs,  elected  by  Port  of  London  Joint  Shop  Ste^ 
ards,  member  of  the  E.T.U. 

R.  Sullivan,  plumber,  of  Liverpool,  member  of  the  Plumbii 
Trades  Union,  elected  by  Shell-Mex  construction  job,  Cheshii 

J.  Sutherland,  engineer,  of  London,  member  of  the  A.E.l 
works’  convenor,  de  Havilland  Propellers,  Hatfield,  elected  1 
London  Aircraft  shop  stewards. 

F.  Thomas,  engineer,  of  Bradford,  member  of  the  A.E.l 
elected  by  the  workers  of  Jowett  Motors. 

J.  Wilson,  docker,  of  Liverpool,  member  of  the  T.  &  G.W.l 
elected  by  meetings  of  dockers. 

R,  Young,  miner,  of  Deal,  member  of  the  N.U.M.,  Labo 
councillor  in  Deal,  elected  by  the  Betteshanger  Branch,  N.U.T* 
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HOW  WE  ARRANGED  OUR  VISIT 

I 

We  undertook  to  travel  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  very  simple 
asons:  to  make  as  thorough  study  of  that  country’s  life  as 
as  possible  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and  to  bring  back 
i  accurate  report  of  what  we  had  seen.  Our  aim  was,  as  it 
ways  will  be,  to  serve  the  interests  of  our  own  people,  and 
3  believed  that  a  first-hand  account  of  Soviet  life  would  be 
such  service. 

Let  us  say  frankly  that  some  of  us  were  sceptical  before  we 
;nt  whether  we  should  be  able  to  accomplish  even  a  fraction 
what  we  set  out  to  do.  The  idea  that  there  are  only  conducted 
urs  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  that  foreigners  are  only  allowed  to  see 
pat  the  Soviet  authorities  desire,  is  a  common  one.  As  we 
und  out,  this  idea  is  incorrect;  and  those  of  us  who  went 
doubters  returned  in  quite  a  different  frame  of  mind. 

The  evening  before  our  departure,  we  held  a  meeting  in 
andon,  at  which  we  discussed  what  we  wished  to  do  when  we 
rived  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Each  of  us  had  been  given  a  number 
questions  on  which  the  organisations  sending  us  desired  to 
•tain  information,  and  many  of  us  had  definite  ideas  about 
e  factories  and  towns  we  wished  to  visit. 

A  comprehensive  list  was  made  at  this  meeting  of  the  re- 
lests  which  we  would  place  before  our  hosts  as  soon  as  we 
rived  in  Moscow.  The  meeting  also  elected  a  Chairman,  Mr. 
•n  Harris,  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  Miners;  a  Secretary,  Mr.  H. 
igan,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Ken  Smith.  The  latter 
e  officials  of  the  British  Soviet  Friendship  Society  who  had 
en  released  by  their  organisation  to  accompany  the  delegation 
id  to  assist  it  in  its  responsible  mission. 

We  left  London  next  day  in  two  parties,  one  flying  to  Prague 
a  Brussels,  the  other  flying  direct  to  Prague.  Our  reception 
Prague  was  everything  that  we  could  have  wished  for,  and 
3  were  treated  as  honoured  guests  by  the  Czech  T.U.C.  Next 
y  we  left  for  the  LLS.S.R.  by  Soviet  planes,  stopping  for 
ief  periods  at  Warsaw,  in  Poland,  and  at  Minsk,  the  Soviet 
•rt  of  entry.  At  each  place  we  were  received  with  great  cor- 
ality. 

At  Moscow  airport  we  were  welcomed  officially  by  Mr. 
artsov.  Secretary  of  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade 
aions,  and  Mr.  V.  Berezin,  Secretary  of  its  International 
jpartment.  Reporters,  radio  representatives,  photographers 
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and  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  to  see  us.  Mr.  Harris  convey 
our  good  wishes  in  a  short  broadcast  on  our  behalf  from  t 
airport,  informing  the  Soviet  people  that  we  regarded  oi 
selves  in  the  nature  of  working-class  ambassadors  on  a  missi( 
of  friendship.  Bouquets  were  presented  to  the  women  delegah 
and  then  we  were  taken  by  car  to  the  Hotel  Metropole 
Moscow,  some  twenty  miles  away  from  the  airfield. 

After  dinner,  the  delegation’s  proposals  regarding  the  plac 
we  wished  to  visit  were  handed  to  the  Soviet  T.U.C.  represe 
tatives,  and  agreement  was  reached  on  a  plan  which  w 
presented  later  to  a  full  delegation  meeting  for  approval.  Tt 
plan  included  visits  to  Sverdlovsk  in  Siberia,  Stalingrad,  Soc 
on  the  Black  Sea  Coast,  Georgia  and  Moscow.  It  named  fa 
tories  and  other  places  which  covered  the  main  interests 
our  delegation. 

As  things  turned  out,  we  could  not  manage  to  fit  Georg 
into  our  time-table,  and  we  were  unable  to  accept  our  hos 
offer  to  prolong  our  stay  to  do  so  because  we  all  had  to  g 
back  to  work. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPRESSIONS 

As  the  result  of  our  visit,  we  have  learned  many  thing 
One  of  these  is  the  remarkable  effect  which  the  announcemei 
of  our  intention  to  go  to  the  U.S.S.R.  had  on  various  peop 
before  we  left. 

The  intending  traveller  is  looked  on  with  awe,  envy,  anger  < 
frank  disbelief.  Some  of  us  were  told  not  to  go  in  case  v 
never  came  back!  Some  were  warned  not  to  go  because  v 
would  not  be  permitted  to  see  what  we  wanted  to;  while  othe 
were  advised  that  even  if  we  were  allowed  to  see  what  v 
asked  for,  we  shouldn’t  believe  it  anyway. 

Our  only  comment  on  all  this  is  that  we  are  quite  sure  thi 
we  can  believe  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes;  and  that  v 
took  great  care  to  check  and  cross-check  whatever  we  were  tol( 
We  made  a  practice  of  stopping  the  casual  passer-by  in  tl 
street,  talking  to  workers  picked  out  by  ourselves  in  factorie 
wandering  off  on  our  own  late  at  night  and  very  early  in  tl 
morning. 

Of  course,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  very  large  country;  so  larj 
that  mere  figures  cannot  convey  the  impression  gained  by  a 
actual  visit.  We  know  quite  well  that  it  is  impossible  in  thn 
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'eeks  to  see  into  every  nook  and  cranny  throughout  this 
ast  land  surface  covering  one-sixth  of  the  world.  But  having 
et  foot  in  Siberia;  having  travelled  across  the  face  of  Russia 
)own  to  its  southernmost  coast  on  the  Black  Sea,  having  seen 
talingrad,  Moscow  and  its  suburbs,  we  believe  that  we  have 
lien  a  good  enough  slice  of  Soviet  territory  and  to  have  packed 
ito  our  stay  so  many  visits  to  places  of  employment,  etc.,  as 
})  enable  us  to  say  with  some  confidence  that  we  saw  the  pattern 
f  Soviet  life  emerging. 

Most  of  us  were  surprised  by  what  we  saw.  The  picture  of 
iiussia  we  took  with  us  in  our  minds,  gained  from  what  we 

fid  read  mainly  in  the  newspapers,  received  a  jolting  from  which 
never  recovered.  We  were  surprised  by  the  demeanour  of 
Ue  Russian  people,  whom  some  of  us  expected  to  be  subser- 

I.ent  and  docile.  We  found  them  to  be  the  reverse  of  this. 

,  We  met  nothing  but  good,  honest  friendship  for  the  British 
^ople  wherever  we  went.  This  was  evidenced  in  ways  that 
puld  not  have  been  forced  or  artificially  produced;  and  it 
lecame  obvious  to  us  that  it  arises  from  a  deep  feeling  of 
inship  towards  working  people  of  all  countries. 

Adverse  comment  on  the  policies  of  the  United  States  Admin- 
tration  there  was  in  plenty.  There  was  often  condemnation 
Mr.  Churchill  by  working  people  to  whom  we  spoke,  and 
times  critical  views  concerning  the  policy  of  the  British 
overnment.  But  never  on  any  single  occasion  did  the  Soviet 
juople  to  whom  we  spoke  evince  any  hatred  or  hostility  either 
)j')r  the  British  or  the  American  people.  On  the  contrary  they 
lere  always  most  careful  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
'iisires  of  the  people  and  the  policies  of  their  governments. 

Living  standards  we  found  on  the  whole  to  be  good.  Food  is 
ientiful  and  unrationed.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  pur- 
lasing  power  for  the  shops  we  saw  were  full  of  people  buying. 
*^e  were  often  told  about  the  cut  in  prices  in  March  which  had 
icreased  the  value  of  workers’  wages.  Housing  is  still  a  prob- 
Im,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  country  where  25 
(illion  people,  equal  to  half  of  Britain’s  population,  lost  their 
bmes  during  the  war.  We  saw  many  very  old  timber  houses, 
Specially  around  the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  On  the  other  hand 
e  saw  a  large  amount  of  new  building  going  on  in  every  direc- 
:|!on,  and  many  signs  of  replacement  of  the  old  by  the  new. 
i  Not  a  single  one  of  us  has  any  doubt  whatever  of  the  desire 
jjf  the  Soviet  people  for  peace.  They  are  so  engrossed  in 
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their  work  of  construction  and  planning  for  the  future  th 
they  fiercely  resent  anything  preventing  them  from  doing  th 
Talk  about  the  need  for  peace  and  the  prevention  of  war 
universal.  We  repeatedly  found  ourselves  starting  conversatio 
about  one  thing  or  another  which  ended  up  in  discussions  ( 
the  best  way  to  avoid  another  war.  This  talk  about  pea 
is  not  conducted  in  secret  undertones,  but  is  quite  obvious 
encouraged  and  even  initiated  by  the  authorities,  and  is  carri( 
on  with  the  utmost  publicity.  Wherever  we  went  we  notic( 
posters  calling  for  peace.  The  banners  carried  on  May  Di 
bore  peace  slogans.  The  atmosphere,  the  conversation  and  t 
outlook  of  the  people,  young  and  old,  is  for  peace.  If  t 
Soviet  Government  wisfied  to  prepare  the  minds  of  its  peof 
for  a  war  it  is  secretly  organising  it  could  surely  find  bett 
ways  of  doing  it  than  by  encouraging  them  to  think,  to  tal 
and  to  sing  about  peace.  We  did  not  find  any  evidence 
support  the  view  that  although  the  Soviet  people  do  inde 
want  peace,  their  leaders  do  not. 

We  have  returned  from  our  mission  satisfied  that  the  Sov 
people  are  concerned  with  great  construction  schemes  by  whi 
they  hope  to  create  a  life  of  plenty  for  them  all.  They  coi 
not  embark  on  these  schemes  without  the  active  encourageme 
and  leadership  of  their  government. 

Much  of  what  is  said  in  our  newspapers  about  the  Sov 
scene  is  wrong  and  harmful,  because  it  gives  Britain  a  fa 
impression  and  causes  our  people  needless  fear  and  wor: 
Our  task  is  to  speak  the  truth  of  what  we  have  seen,  and  ’ 
are  determined  to  do  it.  Our  people  want  peace  just  as  mu 
as  the  Soviet  people  want  it.  By  giving  the  truth,  we  are  helpi 
our  own  country  to  live  in  peace,  which  surely  is  the  m( 
worthwhile  aim  for  anyone  to  have. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  thank  our  Soviet  hosts  for  providi 
us  with  the  facilities  making  it  possible  for  us  to  accompl 
what  we  set  out  to  do.  We  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  1 
work  of  the  British  Soviet  Friendship  Society,  for  making  t 
delegation  possible,  and  hope  that  similar  delegations  v 
become  a  frequent  occurrence  between  our  two  countries 
the  near  future. 

STATEMENT  ISSUED  TO  THE  PRESS 

During  our  visit  we  held  a  number  of  delegation  meetii 
at  which  we  discussed  what  we  had  seen.  On  May  6th 
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5cussed  the  results  of  our  first  week’s  visit,  and  issued  the 
Rowing  statement  to  the  Soviet  Press  after  it  had  been  adop- 
i  as  representing  the  view  of  the  delegation; 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see  during  the  brief  period 
j  have  been  here,  Moscow’s  people  are  a  happy  people.  In 
e  great  May  Day  celebration  we  saw  them  demonstrate  their 
^e  for  their  leaders,  and  their  friendliness  towards  the  foreign 
legations  present.  We  were  struck  by  their  feeling  for  peace 
lich  they  express  on  almost  every  possible  occasion,  and 
Uch  was  the  main  theme  of  the  many  banners  carried.  When 
number  of  our  delegates  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  the  Red 
uare  on  the  evening  after  the  demonstration,  we  noticed  no 
rn  of  people  afraid  to  speak  to  foreigners,  as  has  been  stated 
ore  than  once  in  sections  of  the  press. 

jWe  have  been  particularly  impressed  by  the  beauty  and  clean- 
ess  of  the  public  places  we  have  seen.  The  Metro  is  indeed 
thing  of  beauty,  so  is  the  Moscow  Volga  Canal  on  which  we 
jivelled.  We  have  visited  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  and  two  concert 
ils  as  well  as  the  Dynamo  Stadium,  and  in  every  case  noted 
b  care  with  which  the  audiences  maintained  the  cleanliness  of 
^se  places. 

We  have  also  been  impressed  by  the  vast  construction  going 
'  all  over  Moscow.  From  the  new  Moscow  University,  now 
the  last  stage  of  completion,  to  the  housing  site  we  visited, 
ke  is  an  air  of  purpose  and  determination  to  eliminate  the 
t  vestiges  of  bad  housing  we  saw  scattered  around.  We  feel 
te  that  given  the  present  rate  of  building,  these  scars  on  the 
i;e  of  Moscow  will  soon  be  removed. 

Moscow  is  very  different  from  the  picture  we  had  obtained 
i;  reading  the  capitalist  press.  The  picture  they  present  is  quite 
jlike  what  we  have  seen  when  we  have  wandered  freely  through 
ji  streets  on  our  own. 

We  have  attended  High  Mass  being  celebrated  at  the  Elok- 
sky  Cathedral  at  Easter,  and  have  witnessed  the  deep  sin- 
fity  of  the  religious  service  and  the  huge  congregation  of  men, 
men  and  children  in  the  Church. 

pne  of  our  delegates,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Liverpool,  attended  a 
jptist  service  and  found  it  crowded  with  worshippers,  and  Mr. 
j  McGarry,  with  one  or  two  other  delegates  attended  Mass- 
a  Catholic  Church. 

We  want  again  to  mention  the  passionate  feeling  for  peace 
jch  has  been  manifested  by  the  people.  As  far  as  we  can  see 
,;y  are  absorbed  with  problems  of  construction,  production, 
itural  and  educational  developments.  There  is  no  war-like 
nosphere  in  the  city  at  all.  \^en  we  have  given  toasts  we 
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have  noticed  that  the  greatest  round  of  applause  is  given  to 
toast  of  peace  and  international  unity  of  the  workers.  We  kr 
that  this  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  British  people;  we  feel  s 
that  this  is  so  of  the  people  of  Moscow  too. 

STATEMENT  ISSUED  AT  END  OF  VISIT 

At  the  end  of  our  visit  we  held  a  delegation  meeting  at  wl 
we  summarised  the  results  of  our  investigations.  The  follow 
statement  was  adopted  as  representing  the  views  of  all 
delegates  and  it  was  issued  to  the  Press  in  the  U.S.S.R.  anc 
Britain ; 

The  press  statement  we  issued  on  May  6th  contained 
impressions  after  a  week’s  stay  in  Moscow.  Now  these  gen 
impressions,  gathered  in  Moscow,  have  been  considers 
strengthened  and  endorsed  by  what  we  have  seen  and  he 
during  our  extensive  tour  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

WHERE  WE  WTNT 

We  have  flown  from  Moscow  to  Sverdlovsk,  and  here  we  n 
say  that  we  are  the  first  British  delegation  to  visit  this  disi 
since  the  Parliamentary  delegation  under  the  chairmanship 
Col.  Walter  Elliot,  M.P.  visited  it  in  1946.  From  Sverdk 
we  flew  to  Stalingrad,  and  from  there  to  Sochi,  on  the  Black  I 
We  should  have  flown  to  Tbilisi,  in  Georgia,  but  time  was  \ 
short,  and  we  decided  to  cut  out  this  visit  and  fly  direct 
Moscow,  in  order  to  fulfil  some  of  the  instructions  we 
received  from  the  workers  who  had  elected  us. 

WHAT  WE  SAW 

During  this  trip  we  have  visited  three  vast  factories  (the  U 
Machine  Factory,  the  Stalingrad  Tractor  Factory,  and  the  St 
Motor  Factory),  a  coal  mine,  a  railway  depot,  and  a  textile  i 
We  have  also  visited  a  large  building  site,  a  secondary  sch 
a  kindergarten  attached  to  a  factory,  a  works  canteen, 
workers’  clubs,  a  pioneers’  palace,  as  well  as  the  city  Sovie 
Stalingrad,  where  we  were  received  by  the  chairman  of 
Soviet.  We  have  visited  rest  homes,  sanatoria,  a  spa,  and 
Stalin  Medical  Reseach  Clinic  in  Sochi.  Here,  too,  we  had 
honour  of  being  visited  by  the  chairman  of  the  city  Soviet. 

We  visited  the  Bolshoi  theatre  twice,  a  theatre  in  Sverdlo 
and  attended  several  concerts  and  film  shows.  We  also  atter 
two  works’  concerts,  and  the  high  level  of  entertainment  in  t 
shows  was  a  comment  on  the  degree  of  culture  attained 
Soviet  workers.  Amongst  other  places  we  visited  were  a  sp 
stadium  attached  to  the  Urals  Machine  Factory,  where  facil 
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•  different  forms  of  sport  were  available,  for  the  sportsman 
well  looked  after  in  the  Soviet  Union;  workers’  homes  in 
irdlovsk  and  an  orphanage  in  Stalingrad.  The  home  belonged 
the  tractor  factory,  and  in  it  were  the  children  of  workers 
the  factory  who  had  died  defending  Stalingrad.  They  were 
)ked  after  with  tenderness  and  care,  as  was  evident  by  their 
4bby,  brown,  happy  faces.  We  laid  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of 
)se  who  had  died  defending  their  country  in  Stalingrad. 
A'hilst  in  Sochi,  we  stayed  at  the  Red  Moscow  Sanatorium, 
ich  belongs  to  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions, 
o  were  our  hosts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  inspected  the 
latorium  for  textile  workers,  as  well  as  the  mine  workers’ 
latorium,  and  we  were  very  impressed  with  all  three.  The 
)d  was  superb,  and  the  people  looked  happy,  well  fed  and 
ted.  Sochi  is  a  workers’  paradise. 

WE  SPOKE  WITH  WORKERS 

»Ve  have  spoken  freely  and  openly  with  workers  everywhere, 
ihout  any  restraint  whatsoever,  except  that  of  time.  The  trade 
^ons  put  themselves  completely  at  our  disposal,  and  it  was 
^iceable  that  everyone  from  the  director  of  a  plant  to  any 
mber  of  the  trade  union  committee  in  that  factory,  did 
:rything  in  their  power  to  let  us  see  what  we  wanted  to  see, 
i  to  visit  the  places  we  wanted  to  visit. 

A  FRIENDLY  WELCOME 

Ve  want  to  stress  the  point  that  everywhere  we  have  been, 
have  been  received  with  a  hospitality,  generosity  and  wel- 
ne  which  at  times  was  almost  overwhelming.  We  shall  not 
get  for  a  long  time  the  reception  we  received  from  the  wor- 
fs  of  the  Urals  Machine  Factory  when  we  visited  their  works 
acert  at  their  fine  club,  nor  that  of  the  workers  at  the  Tech- 
al  Institute  of  the  Red  October  Plant  in  Stalingrad.  We  say, 
egorically,  that  no  one  harbouring  any  form  of  hostility 
Unst  the  British  people  could  possibly  have  given  us  such  a 
i;ndly,  spontaneous  welcome. 

Yorkers  surrounded  us  in  the  various  shops  and  places  we 
ited,  and  we  often  found  it  difficult  to  tear  ourselves 
ay.  They  had  so  many  questions  to  put  to  us,  and  we  to  them, 
ere  was  no  restriction  of  any  sort,  neither  was  there  fear  or 
Vility  shown  when  the  director  or  chief  engineer  appeared, 
ileed,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Workers  actively  intervened 
en  we  discussed  matters  in  the  shop  with  the  administration. 
|iilst  we  were  putting  questions  to  the  chief  medical  officer 
(the  Textile  Workers’  Sanatorium,  several  workers  intervened 
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vigorously  when  they  thought  the  question  had  not  b 
answered  adequately. 

FREE,  HAPPY  PEOPLE 

Neither  in  the  streets,  shops,  factories,  nor  apy  other  place 
have  visited  have  we  seen  anything  appertaining  to  the  desc 
tion  of  the  Soviet  people  and  their  economy  contained  in 
capitalist  Press  in  Britain.  To  talk  of  the  Soviet  workers  as 
and  apathetic,  driven  submissively  into  the  factory,  is  delibera 
to  mislead  the  people  of  Britain  as  to  the  true  facts  about 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  people  we  have  met  and  seen  appea 
be  happy,  free  people,  proud  of  their  past  and  confident  of  t 
future.  They  glory  in  the  advances  they  have  made. 

THEY  WANT  PEACE 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  people, 
those  trade  union  and  other  leaders  we  have  met,  are  in  fav 
of  peace.  They  hate  neither  Britain  nor  the  British  people.  1 
want  peace  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  the  building 
Communist  society  in  their  own  country.  The  emphasis  is 
peace  all  the  time.  Peace  posters  and  slogans  for  peace 
everywhere.  No  matter  whait  speech  or  toast  we  heard,  the  th( 
was  peace.  Peace  and  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  Bri 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  peace  and  friendship  between  the  peo 
of  the  world.  We  saw  no  evidence  at  all  that  they  were 
paring  for  war.  They  need  peace  to  carry  through  the  amas 
constructional  tasks  they  have  set  themselves  in  the  vast  Fifh 
Year  Plan  through  which  they  intend  to  change  the  face 
nature  in  an  area  bigger  than  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerl 
and  Denmark. 

The  posters  and  slogans  about  this  plan  are  on  a  par  with 
peace  poster  slogans.  Three  of  the  largest  factories  we  vis 
were  engaged  in  peaceful  production.  That  in  Sverdlovsk,  ] 
ducing  the  gigantic  walking  excavator;  that  in  Stalingrad,  ] 
ducing  tractors  at  the  rate  of  one  every  seven  minutes;  and 
Stalin  motor  works,  producing  the  famous  Z.I.S.  cars 
lorries. 

We  became  particularly  aware  of  this  desire  for  peace  w 
we  visited  Stalingrad,  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old.  A 
people  are  still  living  in  the  old  dugbuts,  but  there  are  h 
blocks  of  magnificent  workers’  flats,  fine  workers’  clubs 
other  buildings,  including  a  new  theatre  capable  of  hole 
over  1,000  people.  It  was  here  that  we  fully  realised  what 
had  meant  to  the  Soviet  people,  and  how  they  hate  the  thoi 
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a  new  war.  They  have  so  much  to  gain  by  peace;  so  much 
lose  by  war. 

DEMOCRATIC  TRADE  UNIONS 

Ve  were  impressed  by  the  drive  of  the  Soviet  worker  for 
teased  production.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
behind  the  government  in  this  drive,  which  is  helped  for- 
|rd  by  a  generous  bonus  scheme.  We  have  also  come  to  the 
[iclusion  that  the  trade  unions  enjoy  a  power  and  responsibility 
;he  factories,  unknown  in  our  country,  and  we  were  impressed 
1  the  evidence  of  the  internal  democracy  that  exists  m  the 
fie  unions.  Officials  on  factory  level  are  elected  annually  by 
(ret  ballot  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members.  When  elected, 

[  full-time  local  trade  union  official,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
:s  not  leave  the  factory,  and  receives  as  pay  the  average  sum 
would  have  earned  if  working  at  the  bench.  There  were  also 
signs  of  division  between  the  trade  union  and  the  administra- 
li.  They  work  together  as  a  team.  The  spirit  of  the  factories 
I  visited  was  along  the  lines  of  working  for  a  common  aim, 
liommon  purpose  and  a  common  cause. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

n  the  factory  canteen  and  in  the  home  food  is  plentiful.  In 
f  factory  canteen  we  visited  in  the  Ural  machine  factory, 
te  was  a  selection  of  twenty  different  dishes.  The  portions 
ved  were  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  workers.  Prices 
)  steadily  dropping  and  the  10  per  cent  cut  carried  out  last 
rch,  the  fourth  since  the  end  of  the  war,  has  meant  a  sub- 
htial  increase  in  real  wages.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of 
('chasing  power.  The  shops  are  full  of  people  buying.  If  one 
les  this,  together  with  the  low  rents  paid,  and  the  excellence  of 
1  free  social  services,  it  means  that  living  standards  are  under- 
ng  a  vast  improvement. 

Although  there  is  high  productivity,  we  saw  no  signs  of 
i«ated  labour.  The  workers  we  saw  appeared  to  be  taking  it 
te  easy.  We  think  that  this  is  because  increased  production 
'ends  on  intelligent  team  work  and  the  use  of  increased 
ibhanisation.  There  is  a  great  need  for  skilled  labour, 
t  must  be  understood  that  Soviet  economy  is  now  recovering 
■n  the  great  setback  it  suffered  during  the  war,  through 
iivast  destruction  of  their  plants,  machinery  and  factories.  In 
er  to  catch  up,  their  aim  is  the  highest  possible  production, 
chat  a  still  better  standard  of  living  may  be  achieved  for  the 
pie.  This  is  seen  in  the  system  of  wage  incentives.  As  far 
ve  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  average  wage  for  the  fairly 
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skilled  worker,  man  or  woman,  is  1,000  roubles  per  mor 
But  it  does  not  end  here.  High  production  is  rewarded  by  a  h 
bonus.  The  greater  the  production,  the  bigger  the  bonus, 
woman  textile  worker  told  us  that  if  she  produced  10  per  c 
above  her  monthly  quota,  she  received  a  bonus  of  50  per  c 
of  her  basic  rate,  and  her  rate  was  1,000  roubles  per  mor 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  the  Soviet  worker  can  earn — wit 
the  limits  of  a  working  day,  for  overtime  is  frowned  upon.  " 
Soviet  worker  can  rise  to  any  position.  The  directors  of  i 
factories  we  visited  told  us  they  had  come  from  the  ranks  of 
workers,  and  most  of  the  leaders  we  met  were  proud  of 
fact  that  they  were  of  working-class  origin. 

OUR  CONCLUSIONS 

Summarised  our  final  impressions  are: 

(a)  The  Soviet  people  want  peace.  It  is  a  vital  necessity 
them  if  they  are  to  carry  through  the  vast  construction  schei 
they  have  set  themselves  for  the  future.  They  are  intensely  i 
occupied  with  the  problems  of  production,  building  and 
development  of  education  and  culture.  Peaceful  constructioi 
the  keynote  of  their  society. 

(b)  There  is  no  animosity  towards  the  British  people, 
found  great  kindliness  and  friendliness  wherever  we  went, 
an  oft-expressed  desire  that  the  two  peoples  should  come  cl( 
together  in  friendship  and  peace. 

(c)  The  standard  of  living  is  steadily  increasing.  Prices 
dropping  and  there  is  plenty  of  food  in  the  stores,  whicl 
totally  unrationed.  There  are  plenty  of  goods  in  the  shops 
no  lack  of  purchasing  power.  Clothing  at  the  moment  app( 
to  be  not  so  good,  but  they  are  a  working  nation.  At 
theatre,  the  club  and  on  rest  days  they  are  neatly  dressed. 

(d)  The  housing  problem  is  being  vigorously  tackled, 
the  main  problem  will  be  solved,  if  work  continues  at  the  sj 
rate  over  the  next  few  years.  We  have  seen  evidence  of  the 
we  have  also  seen  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of  the  new. 

(e)  The  Soviet  people  are  investing  heavily  in  the  future 
way  of  capital  construction.  This  is  evident  not  only  from 
great  Fifteen- Year  Plan,  by  which  they  hope  to  abolish  droi 
in  a  wide  area,  but  also  by  the  great  amount  of  building  like 
Moscow  university,  the  schools  and  the  factories.  It  is 
evident  from  the  amount  of  love  and  care  bestowed  on 
children,  and  from  the  way  they  encourage  and  guide  then 
acquire  knowledge. 

(/)  We  state  categorically  that  the  Soviet  worker  is  a 
worker.  We  have  spoken  freely  to  Soviet  workers  and  they  1 
spoken  freely  to  us.  Our  delegates  have  wandered  the  streets 
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f-:ir  own,  early  and  late,  and  in  no  case  have  they  come  across 
y  sign  of  force  or  intimidation.  In  every  town  we  have  been 
the  citizens  show  themselves  as  a  free,  happy  people,  inde- 
ndent  and  confident,  who  work  hard,  play  hard,  and  enjoy 
i3ir  good  food  and  cultural  activities.  Their  youth  have  every 
iportunity  and  encouragement  for  study  and  learning.  There  is 
!,ual  opportunity  for  all. 

RELIGION  IS  FREE 

(^)  Religion  is  free  and  people  practising  religion  are  not 
inished.  There  is  also  freedom  for  the  irreligious.  We  saw 
my  children  in  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Baptist  Church, 
e  also  saw  a  few  children  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  religious 
vices  are  carried  out  with  sincerity  and  dignity.  In  Stalingrad 
[O  churches  which  were  destroyed  have  been  rebuilt. 

FLEET  STREET  DISTORTS 

Ih)  The  capitalist  press  has  depicted  a  false  and .  slanderous 
pture  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people.  So  much  so  that 
|ich  of  what  is  ordinary  came  as  a  surprise  to  a  number  of 
;  delegation.  We  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
5  about  the  Soviet  Union  are  deliberately  being  spread  in 
ier  to  worsen  friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
\e  Soviet  citizens  we  have  met  want  peace  and  friendship 
th  the  British  people.  Now  that  we  have  visited  the  Soviet 
lion,  we  too,  say  that  peace  and  friendship  between  our  two 
untries  is  the  key  to  the  future.  Both  countries  standing  to- 
Lher  would  be  a  great  force  for  the  peace  for  which  the  two 
pples  are  yearning. 

[i)  The  Soviet  artist  is  open  to  criticism  both  from  fellow 
'ists  and  from  the  trade  unions.  Muradeli,  who  is  well 
own  as  a  composer  of  ballads  and  popular  music,  assured 
]that  this  criticism  is  a  guide  to  the  improvement  of  the  artist’s 
Tk. 

j)  We  feel  that  this  visit  by  trade  unionists  from  Britain 
5  helped  close  the  gap  between  our  people.  The  workers  of  the 
■viet  Union  have  learned  more  about  Britain,  whilst  we  have 
tainly  learned  a  lot  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  good  can 
iTie  of  this  knowledge,  and  on  our  return  we  will  help  build 
ace  by  speaking  the  truth  about  the  Soviet  Union.  False 
ries  will  only  help  to  develop  the  atmosphere  of  war,  which 
[  capitalist  class  is  trying  to  organise  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

k)  The  delegation  desires  to  place  on  record  its  appreciation 
the  freedom  with  which  it  was  allowed  to  broadcast.  There 
s  no  censorship  of  scripts,  and  where  there  was  no  script 
i  were  invited  to  speak  without  one  straight  on  to  the  air, 
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GENERAL  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 

by  R.  YOUNG 

To  GIVE  an  honest  and  accurate  report  of  one’s  general  irnpn 
sion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  no  easy  task.  Truth  is  always 
contradiction,  and  there  are  blacks  and  whites  and  greys  in  t 
picture  of  Soviet  life,  as  there  are  in  the  story  of  any  gr« 
nation.  Realising  this,  1  want  the  reader  to  try  to  understand  t 
background  of  the  Soviet  people’s  lives;  their  struggle  in  the  sh< 
period  of  thirty-four  years  from  being  a  backward  people, 
the  present  day  when  they  are  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  t 
world.  Such  an  achievement  is  not  attained  without  sacrifi( 
and  effort,  and  the  very  rapidity  of  the  change  means  that  the 
are  anomalies  and  contradictions  which  may  seem  strange 
our  eyes. 

A  door  has  been  opened  to  the  Soviet  people  and  through  tl 
door  they  are  streaming  towards  the  light.  Minds  thirst  1 
knowledge  which  had  for  so  long  been  denied  them.  Eyes  sear 
for  beauty,  and  hands  which  once  scratched  a  painful  and  p 
carious  living  from  the  soil,  are  acquiring  a  new  skill. 

Prior  to  1917,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  were  illitera 
Today  we  see,  wherever  building  is  taking  place,  schools  bei 
given  priority.  I  think  that  the  most  impressive  thing  I  saw 
Moscow  was  the  great  new  university  which  is  nearing  co 
pletion.  Its  magnificence,  its  size,  symbolise  the  effort  which  i 
Soviet  people  are  making  to  raise  their  standard  of  knowlec 
and  culture;  yet  by  way  of  contrast,  it  is  being  built  in  c 
of  the  most  squalid  quarters  of  Moscow,  and  towers  ab( 
shacks  which  are  fit  only  to  be  condemned.  Behind  these  shac 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  city  are  rising  huge  seven-storey  blocks 
flats  which  will  give  a  standard  of  comfort  equal  to  any  simi 
buildings  in  this  country. 

In  the  centre  of  Moscow  the  change  from  old  to  new  is  co 
plete.  Spacious  tree-lined  squares,  wide  sweeping  boulevai 
and  miniature  parks  have  replaced  the  narrow,  squalid  streets 
a  past  era,  and  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  stat 
buildings  which  surround  them  are  occupied  almost  entir 
by  workers. 

The  cultural  aspirations  of  the  people  are  reflected  in 
opera  houses,  theatres,  and  cinemas  which  are  being  erected 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  Moscow,  for  example,  theatreh 
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i  no  longer  confined,  as  it  was  once,  to  a  square  mile  in  the 
entre  of  the  city,  but  each  community  is  being  catered  for 
nd  each  district  is  becoming  self-contained.  Theatres  are  also 
rominent  in  the  plans  for  the  new  Stalingrad  which  is  rising 
ke  a  phoenix  from  the  devastation  caused  by  Hitler’s  war. 
Yet  there  are  incongruities.  The  Soviet  people  have  no  dress 
fense.  Although  I  saw  no  one  in  rags,  and  indeed  I  saw  many 
ho  were  very  smartly  dressed,  there  is  a  certain  drabness  that 
bntrasts  markedly  with  London  or  Paris.  And  this  is  height- 
ned  by  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  squares  and  boulevards  in 
^hich  one  sees  these  crowds.  The  shops  do  not  display  their 
/ares  to  the  best  advantage,  although  all  are  well  stocked  and 
o  thriving  business.  One  wonders  whether  there  is  not  scope 
or  some  form  of  friendly  competition  to  improve  window 
lisplays. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  Palaces  of  Culture 
khich  are  attached  to  every  factory  of  any  size.  These  Palaces 
f  Culture  are  the  centre  of  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
^ctory  community,  and  cater  for  almost  every  form  of  leisure 
ictivity.  There  are  halls  for  study,  debate,  orchestras,  choirs, 
hess,  dancing,  concerts,  indeed  something  to  satisfy  all  tastes, 
j  Perhaps,  in  their  quest  for  culture,  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
'fay  be  going  to  extremes,  yet  it  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  hardly 
its  in  with  the  theory  of  an  oppressed  and  downtrodden  people. 
Education  is  the  basis  of  Soviet  life,  and  study  is  encouraged 
mong  all  sections  of  the  workers.  Perhaps,  in  the  fact  that 
(pportunity  was  denied  them  before,  we  can  find  the  reason  for 
ae  grim  determination  with  which  they  tackle  these  problems 
if  raising  their  standards  of  culture  and  education. 

!  They  are  a  people  in  a  hurry;  a  people  who  know  where  they 
re  going  and  want  to  get  there  quickly,  and  if  in  their  haste 
pey  tend  to  overlook  certain  essentials,  one  can  understand. 

I  They  are,  without  question,  satisfied  with  their  way  of  life, 
ind  have  faith  in  the  future.  Those  who  have  lived  through  the 
leriod  of  the  revolution  and  are  alive  today,  have  witnessed 
jne  of  the  most  remarkable  and  stirring  chapters  of  history 
bat  has  ever  been  written.  A  whole  nation  has  struggled  from 
;s  knees  and  begun  to  march  towards  the  sun.  Given  ten  or 
■fteen  years  of  peaceful  reconstruction,  there  is  no  limit  that 
an  be  set  to  their  achievements. 

Peace  is  the  key  word.  Numerous  times,  since  I  have  returned 
rom  the  Soviet  Union  I  have  been  asked  “What  is  the  attitude 
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t  the  Soviet  Union  towards  peace?”  And  the  only  answer 
can  give  is :  “I  do  not  know  the  Soviet  Government’s  attitude 
wards  international  affairs,  but  I  do  know  that  the  Soviet 
wple  must  have  peace.” 

MOSCOW  IMPRESSIONS 

by  W.  O.  SELBY 

SHOULD  like  to  commence  by  first  saying  that  this  report  is 
ised  on  facts  as  I  saw  them  and  not  on  any  political  views  that 
may  have. 

The  programme  for  our  visit  was  drawn  up  on  the  evening 
jfore  our  departure.  We  decided  at  the  meeting  that  we  would 
)ver  as  wide  and  varied  an  area  as  possible  in  the  time  given  us. 
Our  first  full  day  in  Moscow  was  a  Sunday.  We  spent 
fe  morning  seeing  some  of  its  places  of  interest.  On  this 
ur  it  was  obvious  that  there  were  large-scale  building  pro- 
•ammes  being  carried  out  throughout  the  whole  of  the  city. 
On  the  evening  of  May  Day  we  attended  an  opera  at  the 
lolshoi  Theatre,  this  being  a  very  fine  performance.  After  this 
party  of  us,  with  an  interpreter,  decided  to  walk  through  the 
ed  Square  where  there  was  singing  and  dancing  in  progress. 
Keral  of  our  members  joined  in  the  dancing. 


. . . 


went  for  a  trip  on  the  Moscow  Canal.  First  we  had  our 
cture  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  Water  Station.  Then  we 
nsliing  our  cameras  and  went  to  work.  Perhaps  readers  have 
?ard  the  sad  story  about  the  “bright  young  thing”  from  the 
ritish  Embassy  who  tried  to  take  a  picture  of  a  “picturesque 
^ck”  on  the  canal — Richard  Jones,  ex-editor  of  British  Ally, 
the  yarn  in  the  Sunday  Express.  We  had  no  such  trouble, 
id  here  are  some  of  the  snaps  we  took.  {Top  row) — The 
alinin  at  the  Water  Station,  a  lock  on  the  canal,  another 
earner  {with  the  Chinese  delegation  aboard).  {Bottom  row) — 
here  was  a  dance  band  for  entertainment;  we  passed  under  a 
bridge,  and  here  we  are,  back  at  the  Water  Station. 
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We  stopped  several  members  of  the  crowd  in  order  to  questic 
them  on  their  walks  in  life,  but  on  finding  out  that  we  were  a 
English  delegation  they  rather  turned  the  tables  on  us  by  pr< 
ceeding  to  ask  us  questions.  In  a  matter  of  moments,  there  wj 
something  of  a  large  crowd  with  our  small  party  engulfed  in  tl 
centre.  The  questions  asked  mainly  consisted  of  enquiries  ini 
the  living,  social  and  working  conditions  in  England  toda 
which  we  answered  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

A  trip  down  the  Moscow  Volga  Canal  proved  very  interes 
ing.  This  was  one  of  the  Russians’  first  large  constructional  d 
velopments.  To  give  some  impression  of  the  size  of  these  loci 
and  the  difference  in  heights  of  Volga  and  Moscow  Rivers, 
quote  the  measurements  of  the  two  locks  which  one  needs  to  pai 
through  on  entering  or  leaving  the  canal.  Each  lock  was  3( 
metres  (328  yards)  long  and  30  metres  (96  feet)  wide.  Whe 
pumped  out  it  lowers  9  metres  (29  feet).  The  lock  empties  i 
twelve  minutes  and  fills  in  eight  minutes. 

I  will  finish  up  the  picture  of  Moscow  by  adding  a  few  wore 
on  the  people.  At  all  times  when  the  questions  were  asked  ( 
them  they  answered  them  in  a  co-operative  and  friendly  fashio 
They  take  their  pleasures  as  ardently  and  as  enthusiastically  i 
the  average  Englishman.  This  was  shown  when  we  visited  tl 
Moscow  Dynamo  Football  Stadium,  when  it  poured  with  rail 
Wet  and  bedraggled  we  went  to  our  hotel  for  a  change  of  clotl 
ing  leaving  behind  us  at  the  stadium  many  ardent  football  fan 

The  people  of  Moscow,  although  not  as  smartly  dressed  £ 
the  people  of  London,  are  reasonably  dressed.  This  appears  1 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  concentrate  more  on  their  wor 
and  play  than  their  appearance. 

Everywhere  we  went  we  saw  pictures  of  Stalin  and  Len: 
with  slogans  proclaiming  Stalin  for  peace.  At  the  time  we  wei 
in  Moscow  there  was  noticeable  a  very  large  amount  of  troop 
but  this  could  be  put  down  to  the  May  Day  celebrations  an 
also  to  Moscow  being  a  garrison  city. 

Two  last  notes  before  we  leave  Moscow.  No  cameras  a 
allowed  in  Red  Square  without  a  special  permit  being  obtaine 
and  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  are  not  allowed  in  tl 
streets  unaccompanied  after  ten  o’clock  p.m.  in  the  summer  ar 
nine  o’clock  in  the  winter.  When  we  asked  about  this  we  we: 
told  that  it  was  for  health  reasons,  children  needed  sleep. 
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MAY  DAY  IN  MOSCOW 

by  F.  THOMAS 


HAVE  been  actively  conneeted  with  May  Day  demonstrations 
id  processions  many  times  in  the  piist,  and  have  always  thought 
lat  ours  was  the  best  that  could  be  seen  by  anyone,  but  the  one 
witnessed  on  the  Red  Square  in  Moscow  on  May  Day 
irpassed  any  I  could  possibly  have  dreamed  of. 

I  took  my  stand  under  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  together 
ith  the  other  members  of  the  British  delegation,  and  with  a 
umber  of  other  delegates  from  foreign  countries  (I  think  there 
ere  about  thirty-two  foreign  delegations  in  Moscow  at  that 
^e). 

At  precisely  ten  a.m.  Marshal  Vasilievsky,  commander  of  the 
•med  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  made  his  appearance,  and 
iter  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
pviet  Union  wanted  peace,  the  parade  of  the  armed  forces 
Cgan.  It  was  comprised  of  mechanised  infantry,  Bren-gun 
irriers,  tanks,  etc.,  and  a  detachment  of  naval  men.  Planes 
ew  overhead  in  the  meantime.  I  was  prepared  for  this  and 
■as  not  impressed. 

The  military  parade  lasted  an  hour,  and  then  the  civilian 
arade  began.  First  there  marched  the  members  of  various 
outh  and  sports  clubs,  as  well  as  cultural  organisations.  They 
'ere  followed  by  the  people. 

The  procession  was  still  under  way  when  it  started  to  rain; 
nd  when  it  rains  in  Moscow  it  rains!  But  that  didn't  stop  the 
arade.  On  they  came,  a  singing,  happy  multitude  of  men, 
'omen  and  children.  Yes,  children  too;  some  walking  and 
thers  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  their  fathers.  On  they  came 
urrying  banners,  peace  slogans  and  great  garlands  of  flowers 
f  every  conceivable  colour.  It  was  a  memorable  scene,  which 
eggars  description. 

The  people  marched  in  eight  columns,  each  twelve  abreast. 
:  would  appear  that  it  takes  more  than  a  thunderstorm  to 
ampen  the  enthusiasm  of  these  Soviet  workers.  When  I,  to¬ 
other  with  the  rest  of  the  delegation,  left  the  Red  Square  at 
bout  2.30  p.m.,  the  procession  was  still  wending  its  way  past 
enin’s  tomb,  above  which  all  the  important  members  of  the 
oviet  Government,  including  Marshal  Stalin,  were  standing 
iking  the  salute. 
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We  had  to  make  a  great  detour  around  the  Kremlin  in  order  ti 
reach  our  hotel  because  of  the  great  crowds  of  people,  who  wer 
still  wailing  to  join  tlie  procession  which  had  not  reached  its  enc 
by  any  means.  Later  on  we  heard  that  because  of  the  v/eathe 
the  Government  had  announced  the  cancellation  of  the  parade 
This  was  about  three  o’clock. 

I  think  that  this  report  will  dispel  any  dismal  jimmy  storie 
about  an  oppressed  people  who  are  continuously  being  badgeret 
by  police  at  every  corner.  It  was  a  free,  happy  people  whon 
we  were  watching,  enjoying  their  holiday  in  a  carefree  spirit 

In  the  evening  several  members  of  the  delegation,  includini 
myself,  wandered  round  Red  Square  unhindered,  interviewin] 
people  of  different  occupations.  In  every  instance,  when  askec 
if  they  had  a  message  for  Britain,  the  persons  interviewed  sait 
they  were  concerned  about  peace.  We  assured  them  that  thi 
concern  about  peace  would  be  carried  throughout  the  lengtl 
and  breadth  of  Britain  on  our  return. 

Next  day  I  and  a  few  other  delegates  were  asked  to  broad 
cast  our  impressions.  This  is  what  I  said,  and,  by  the  way,  ! 
did  not  have  to  submit  my  script  to  anyone,  I  spoke  straigh 
into  the  microphone : 

“When  the  army  and  its  component  defensive  bodies  wen 
marching  past,  I  had  not  a  great  deal  of  patience.  Even  whet 
the  workers  came  into  view,  I  regarded  them  in  a  suspicion 
manner,  thinking  that  some  form  of  compulsion  or  coercioi 
had  been  used  to  organise  such  a  demonstration.  After  the^ 
had  passed  me  for  an  hour  or  more,  I  realised  that  here  was  i 
free  people  demonstrating  their  loyalty  not  only  to  a  leader 
but  to  a  way  of  life  which  had  taken  many  years  to  achieve 
When  you  consider  that  ordinary  people  were  marching  pas 
a  given  point  in  columns  of  eight  and  twelve  abreast  for  mou 
than  three  hours,  it  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  anc 
loyalty  of  what  some  people  of  the  world  regard  as  a  totalitariai 
state,  who  gave  as  much  regard  to  the  foreign  delegation; 
standing  there  as  it  was  possible  to  give.” 

SHOPPING  IN  MOSCOW 

by  KATE  MARSHALL 

The  shopping  centre  in  Moscow  is  very  impressive.  It  is  difiicul 
for  us  in  Britain  to  imagine  the  magnificent  shops  on  either  sid( 
of  the  clean  streets,  all  stocked  with  large  quantities  of  goods 
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nd  foddstiilTs,  all  iinrationcd,  and  at  prices  at  which  workers 
an  buy,  as  wo  saw  for  ourselves. 

The  shops  are  crowded  with  carefree  shoppers,  all  anxious 
buy.  or  to  pass  comment  on  what  others  have  bought.  It  was 
iteresting  to  note  that  shops  open  at  eleven  a.m.,  and,  whilst 
Dmo  close  at  eight  p.m.,  food  shops  and  other  shops  of  this 
ature  remain  open  until  11.30  p.m.  There  is  an  eight-hour 
lift  for  all  shop  assistants,  and  I  noticed  that  the  assistants  were 
Iways  polite.  I  did  not  see  one  being  rude  to  the  customers. 

1  he  stores  are  of  dillcrcnt  sizes,  some  ranging  from  the  vast 
epartmental  stores  we  are  familiar  with  in  this  country  to  the 
mall  street-corner  shop,  which  we  also  know. 

I  must  mention  here  the  delicious  ice  cream.  I  can  say  that 
;  was  better  than  anything  I  have  tasted  in  our  country,  and 
:  is  very  plentiful,  too.  We  bought  ices  in  the  Moscow  Metro; 
nd  I  noticed  that  the  ices  were  given  to  us  with  a  pair  of 
wooden  tongs,  not  by  hand. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  compare  prices  with  ours  at  home,  because 
lis  is  a  planned  economy  and  a  number  of  goods  are  priced  at 
ilferent  rates.  Articles  like  chocolates  are  quite  high;  so  are 
izz  records,  but  classical  music  and  opera  on  records  are 
mazingly  cheap,  much  cheaper  than  jazz.  Cars  and  radios 
re  very  cheap;  so  are  books,  etc.  Clothes  seem  reasonably 
deed,  but  superior  qualities  appear  to  be  rather  highly  priced, 
t  seems  that  ordinary  clothing  is  reduced  in  price  in  order  to 
ive  everyone  something  substantial  at  prices  they  can  afford 
3  pay,  and  that  goods  of  very  superior  quality  are  highly  priced 
1  order  to  subsidise  this  policy. 

The  point  which  I  feel  must  be  emphasised  is  that,  whilst 
/ages  have  risen  since  the  end  of  the  war,  prices  in  shops  have 
ontinually  fallen.  It  is  claimed  that  buying  capacity  is  double 
aday  to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  reduction  in  prices 
/as  emphasised  during  a  discussion  I  had  with  the  wife  of  a 
/orking  man,  whose  flat  I  visited  in  Sverdlovsk. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  is  no  rationing  of  anything  in  the 
loviet  Union.  Shops  are  stacked  with  goods  and  foodstuffs 
nd  all  are  for  sale  without  restriction.  In  connection  with  this, 
would  say  that  three  things  impressed  me  most  of  all  during 
ly  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Firstly,  the  real  and  genuine  desire 
or  peace.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  political  party  so  I  am 
.ot  pushing  any  policy.  One  has  to  witness  the  friendliness  of 
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the  people,  and  their  horror  of  even  the  remotest  possibility 
war,  to  realise  this.  At  times  I  felt  almost  ashamed  to  confe 
that  there  are  people  in  Britain  who  regard  the  Soviet  Unic 
as  a  possible  aggressor. 

Secondly,  the  seaside  resorts.  There  is  nothing  in  this  count 
to  compare  with  the  resort  I  saw  in  Sochi,  on  the  Black  Se 
It  was  like  a  dream  city.  The  great  palaces  which  former 
belonged  to  the  nobility  and  to  royalty  have  been  given  to  tl 
various  trade  unions  for  their  members.  Many  new  rest  horn 
and  sanatoria  have  been  built  since  the  revolution,  and  they,  to 
are  beautiful.  I  spoke  to  textile  workers  in  their  lovely  re 
home,  and  to  miners  in  theirs.  They  were  very  happy  and  proi 
of  them. 

Thirdly,  the  shops.  They,  too,  are  beyond  anything  I  had  ev 
anticipated. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  MOSCOW 

by  REG.  SULLIVAN 

When  I  heard  my  name  called  out  by  the  steward  who  dre 
it  out  of  a  hat,  I  was  very  pleased.  I  had  heard  a  lot  about  tl 
Soviet  Union  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  all  that  the  papers  ar 
the  B.B.C.  said  about  it  was  correct.  I  had  heard  that  all  tl 
Russian  people  were  slaves,  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  that  wi 
true. 

I  have  come  back  with  strong  impressions,  and  the  tw 
strongest  are  that  the  Russian  people  are  free  and  indepei 
dent,  and  that  they  want  peace. 

I  also  came  away  with  a  lot  of  admiration  for  their  buildir 
methods.  As  a  building  worker  I  was  naturally  interested, 
had  heard  it  said  that  the  Soviet  builders  laid  an  enormoi 
number  of  bricks  each  shift,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  di 
not  believe  them.  Neither  did  my  mates.  So  when  we  were  tol 
that  we  were  going  to  visit  a  building  job,  I  decided  to  chec 
up  on  stories  I  had  heard,  not  only  about  the  number  of  bricl 
laid,  but  also  about  “forced”  and  “slave”  labour  being  use 
on  building  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  give  my  impressions  as  I  broadcast  thei 
from  Moscow  Radio.  No  one  asked  ito  see  my  script  before 
broadcast  it.  There  was  no  censorship  at  all.  All  the  delegah 
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.1  the  sanie  experience,  when  they  broadcast.  Merc  is  what 
aid : 

*ln  Moscow  today,  one  sees  the  old  and  the  new',  side  by 
e.  Broken  and  tumblcd-down  shacks,  which  must  have  been 
nding  lor  over  a  century  are  gradually  being  replaced  by 
)dern  seven-story  blocks  of  lla'ts.  1  say  gradually,  but  meth- 
s  are  being  used  which  are  revolutionary,  as  judged  by  the 
ditional  methods  of  building  as  we  know  it.  Actually  the 
ildings  are  going  up  more  quickly  than  1  have  ever  seen 
fore.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  builders  and  the 
;enuity  of  'those  who  plan  when  one  sees  the  amazing 
egress  that  has  been  made.  The  workers  themselves  compete 
th  each  other  to  lind  quicker  and  more  expedient  methods 
carrying  out  their  tasks,  and  by  doing  so,  show  faith  in 
lat  they  certainly  believe  is  socialism. 

The  building  methods  are  entirely  new.  For  instance,  instead 
using  normal  methods,  or  traditional  methods,  a  shuttering 
item  is  used,  whereby  a  team  of  one  skilled,  and  five  unskilled 
»rkers  can  lay  14,000  bricks  in  an  eight-hour  shift. 

Coupled  with  this,  there  is  a  three-shift  system  of  working, 
lich  by  its  very  nature  indicates  that  a  tremendous  reconstruc- 
nal  programme  is  under  way. 

Having  seen  w'ith  my  own  eyes  the  buildings  in  their  tender 
,ge,  the  building  stage,  and  the  completed  building,  I  can  say 
ihout  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  compare  very  favoiir- 
ly  with  any  building  of  the  same  character  in  any  other 
untry.  If  this  programme  continues  at  the  same  fast  rate, 
will  not  be  many  years  before  Moscow  is  well  on  the  way 
-vards  solving  the  housing  problem.” 

One  of  the  things  which  also  impressed  me  was  the  fact 
It  the  housing  plans  were  shown  in  many  shop  windows, 
•r  instance,  in  the  main  thoroughfare,  Gorky  Street,  the  big 
Dps  displayed  the  housing  plans  in  their  windows,  and  people 
uld  see  at  a  glance  the  progress  which  was  being  made. 

1  was  struck  by  the  big  Moscow  University  building  going 
,  also  at  a  good  speed;  and  I  heard  with  interest  that  many 
the  builders  employed  on  this  job  were  studying  at  nights, 
d  had  already  passed  their  entrance  examinations  to  go  to 
;  university  once  they  had  built  it. 

Moscow  was  a  city  of  construction,  both  in  the  centre  of  the 
y  and  in  the  outlying  parts.  Wherever  we  looked  we  saw 
ines.  What  we  never  saw  was  “forced”  labour.  All  of  us 
this  delegation  were  workers,  and  we  could  tell  if  the  workers 
the  job  were  free  and  willing.  You  can’t  fool  a  British  work- 
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ing  man  on  that  sort  of  thing.  I  now  believe  that  such  stor 
are  lies,  no  matter  what  some  journalists  write  or  what  soi 
papers  print,  I  have  now  seen  with  my  own  eyes  and  I  i 
satisfied  that  these  stories  are  false.  When  we  said  these  thii 
at  the  Press  Conference  in  London,  not  a  single  paper  prin; 
them.  It  showed  me,  at  least,  that  the  Press  wasn’t  interest 
in  the  truth  about  Russia. 

HOUSING  AND  BUILDING 

by  J.  DALLISSON  and  A.  D.  S.  JENKINS 

As  BUILDING  trade  workers,  we  were  naturally  interested 
learn  at  first  hand  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  building  plans,  a 
how  far  they  are  being  implemented.  During  a  brief  three  wee 
it  was  of  course  impossible  to  make  any  sort  of  detailed  investij 
tion,  and  we  were  only  able  to  make  an  actual  inspection  of  o 
building  site — a  large  housing  estate  on  the  outskirts  of  Moscc 
However,  our  tour  about  Moscovv'  itself,  and  through  other  Sov 
towns,  provided  some  opportunity  of  judging  the  gene 
character  of  their  plans. 

Perhaps  the  principle  feature  of  the  current  Soviet  planni 
policy  is  the  great  size  of  the  individual  buildings.  Few  W( 
less  than  eight  stories  high,  and  many  consisted  of  fifteen,  twer 
or  more  floors.  The  new  Moscow  University,  for  example,  I 
two  wings  of  fifteen  floors  each,  a  central  block  of  thirty  floo 
and  with  the  extreme  central  portion  continuing  to  a  total  hei^ 
of  thirty-five  stories.  The  architecture  is  also  very  fine,  and  1 
magnificent  wide  roads  and  public  squares  of  the  capital  prov; 
a  setting  in  which  tlie  buildings  themselves  appear  to  the  full 
advantage. 

At  Stalingrad  a  new  city  is  already  taking  shape;  and  wh 
the  present  sixteen-year  rebuilding  plan  is  accomplished  it  shoi 
become  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  examples  of  municij 
architecture. 

As  far  as  technical  methods  are  concerned,  Soviet  pract 
differs  markedly  from  our  own  in  many  important  respects,  whi 
together  permit  a  tremendous  saving  in  building  time.  For 
stance,  on  the  Soviet  job  a  two-  or  three-shift  system  is  works 
secondly,  mechanisation  has  been  carried  somewhat  further  th 
is  common  in  England;  thirdly,  the  principle  of  prefabrication  1 
been  developed  to  a  very  high  level — even  foundation  slabs  a 
concrete  columns  are  factory-cast  and  have  merely  to  be  plac 
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nd  fixed  on  (he  actual  site,  'fhis,  incidentally,  is  of  a  double 
tility  to  the  Soviet  people,  since  it  enables  the  rigours  of  the  long 
.ussian  winter  to  be  largely  overcome.  But  perhaps  the  most 
iteresting  ditTerence  between  the  Soviet  technique  and  our  own 
es  in  the  way  in  which  they  arc  mastering  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
ibour. 

We  saw  a  method  of  bricklaying  whereby  it  was  possible  for 

semi-skilled  operative,  assisted  by  a  team  of  five  unskilled 
i'omen,  to  lay  bricks  at  a  rate  of  14.000  per  eight-hour  day. 
j  The  average  English  building  trade  worker  will  so  easily  tend 
>  regard  this  statement  as  pure  fiction  that  it  will  be  w'ell  to 
escribe  at  least  the  essential  details  of  the  technique.  Firstly, 
ieel  scaffold  poles  were  placed  at  intervals  of  about  eight  feet 
long  both  faces  of  the  proposed  wall.  These  were  plumbed 
nd  fixed.  Timber  guides  were  then  placed  horizontally  along 
le  line  of  poles  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  slid  up  with 
kch  successive  course.  Having  levelled  the  guide  for  the  first 
burse,  operations  began.  The  first  woman  wheeled  a  barrowful 
if  cement;  the  second  placed  it  in  shovelfulls  on  the  wall;  the 
|iird,  utilising  a  simple  gauge  running  on  the  timber  guide, 
fvelled  the  cement  to  an  exact  thickness;  the  fourth  woman 
landed  the  bricks  to  the  operative,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
llace  them  on  the  cement  bed,  pushing  each  one  up  to  the  guide. 
I'ehind  him  the  guide  itself  was  being  raised  for  the  next  course, 
|nd  so  the  whole  cycle  began  again. 

j  We  actually  watched  this  speed  of  one  brick  every  two  seconds, 
ie.,  14,400  per  eight  hours,  being  worked;  and  although  we  were 
|)ld  that  the  same  speed  is  regularly  maintained,  this  could 
Icarcely  have  been  done  without  some  exertion,  and  12,000  per 
l^y  would  perhaps  be  a  fairer  target.  In  this  way  an  eight-storey 
wilding  that  would  normally  take  eighteen  months  to  complete 
ras  being  completed  in  six. 

j  The  site  that  we  visited  consisted  of  numerous  blocks  of  eight- 
:orey  flats,  each  with  fifty  or  sixty  apartments  of  four,  five  or 
'X  rooms,  with  bathroom  and  kitchen.  Although  the  quality 
f  the  actual  workmanship,  particularly  the  brickwork  referred 
■)  above,  was  generally  lower  than  would  be  tolerated  in  similar 
.ructures  in  England,  the  finished  flats  compared  quite  favour- 
bly  with  their  English  counterparts.  The  size  and  disposition 
f  the  rooms  was  quite  satisfactory,  all  windows  were  provided 
fith  double  casements,  and  wall  and  ceiling  boards,  covered 
ith  distemper  or  wallpaper,  provided  a  pleasing  finish  to  the 
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interiors.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  these  flats  were  superior  ' 
our  own;  each  block,  for  example,  had  its  own  passenger  lil 
and  every  individual  flat  was  centrally  heated  from  a  commc 
furnace.  When  it  is  further  considered  that  the  Soviet  citize 
pays  no  more  than  7  per  cent  of  his  income  for  rent,  heat  an 
light,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  in  one  respect  he  is  better  o 
than  the  majority  of  English  workers. 

We  must  not  give  the  impression  that  every  Russian  fami 
lives  in  such  a  home  as  this.  Although  we  saw  no  extensive  c 
congested  slum  areas  at  all  comparable  to  those  of  Londo: 
Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  there  still  exist  on  the  fringes  of  all  tl 
towns  that  we  visited  large  numbers  of  very  poor  dwelling 
which,  in  many  cases,  were  little  better  than  shacks — sma 
wooden  bungalows,  dating  from  the  pre-revolutionary  era,  oft« 
half  underground  and  completely  without  any  sort  of  pavf 
approaches — just  standing  scattered  about — over  bare  earth  sit 
which  in  wet  weather  must  inevitably  have  become  quagmire 
Other  families,  particularly  in  Stalingrad,  are  still  compelled 
live  in  air-raid  shelters  and  half-ruined  buildings,  cooking  the 
food  on  home-made  stoves  in  the  open  air.  There  seems  to  1 
no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  these  black  spots  are  beir 
eliminated  as  rapidly  as  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  materials  w 
allow. 

To  sum  up,  the  Soviet  Union  has  set  itself — and  has  been  s 
— a  tremendous  building  task,  a  task  it  is  seeking  to  discharj 
by  every  means  that  their  skill  and  ingenuity  can  devise.  Whi 
neither  of  the  present  writers  is  a  Communist,  and  have  numero 
criticisms  to  make  of  the  Soviet  social  system,  some  of  the 
criticisms  being  fundamental,  we  cannot  but  express  our  admir 
tion  and  respect  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet  builders  a 
creating  new  cities  in  the  places  of  the  old. 

THE  STALIN  AUTO  WORKS,  MOSCOW 

by  ALBERT  CARR 

A  SECTION  of  the  delegation,  of  which  I  was  one,  visited  tl 
Stalin  Auto  Works. 

Before  the  1917  Revolution  Russia  had  no  car  industr 
By  1924  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  cars  bega 
Soon  the  factory  was  linked  up  and  helping  to  supply  deta 
to  some  257  other  and  smaller  concerns.  It  is  interesting  to  no 
that  the  Stalin  Auto  Factory  was  built  during  the  First  Five-Ye 
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Il'lan,  and  that  this  factory  is  only  some  twenty-six  years  old. 

I  During  tlic  last  war  this  factory  was  a  vital  link  in  the  country's 
licfcnce  programme;  and  when  the  Germans  were  advancing  on 
ploscow  it  was  transferred  to  five  shadow  factories.  In  1942 
ittcr  the  Germans  were  defeated  outside  Moscow,  the  plant  was 
^organised,  f  ollowing  proposals  from  Stalin  in  1943,  the 
jesigners  started  on  plans  to  produce  a  higher  class  of  vehicle, 
i/ith  the  result  that  the  factory  now  produces  the  Zis  limousine,  a 
liar  comparable  with  anything  in  the  world.  Incidentally,  I 
bured  around  in  one,  and  it  was  indeed  luxurious  comfort, 
f  Today  this  factory  mass-produces  a  fine  type  of  4-ton  lorry 
^ith  pneumatic  brakes.  This  lorry  has  a  90-h.p.  motor.  Besides 
yill  this,  ambulances,  coupes,  etc.,  arc  also  produced. 

I  Every  worker  is  encouraged  to  study  and  improve  his  position. 
Indeed,  the  director  who  showed  us  round  had  himself  risen  from 
Ihe  bench.  Many  thousands  of  the  personnel  had,  and  were, 
raking  advantage  of  these  opportunities  with  good  results.  This 
iVorks  has  its  own  evening  technical  school,  house  of  culture  with 
libraries  and  all  those  things  which  are  conducive  to  progress. 
j|t  also  has  its  own  rest  home,  where  workers  enjoy  three  to  four 
Ijiveeks’  relaxation  every  year. 

’  In  connection  with  sport,  about  which  the  Soviet  people  are 
,0  keen,  we  learned  that  this  factory  had  no  less  than  sixty  foot¬ 
ball  teams  and  that  the  first  team  had  won  the  U.S.S.R.  cup  in 
'949,  The  country’s  champion  swimmer  also  works  here. 

Medical  care,  which  is  free,  was  of  a  very  high  standard,  and 
'he  canteens  and  meals  provided  there  were  quite  satisfactory. 
\i  one  factory  we  visited  in  Sverdlovsk  v^e  joined  the  workers 
^nd  bought  and  ate  the  same  food.  It  was  of  a  very  high  quality 
^nd  standard,  and  we  observed  that  similar  meals  were  served  in 
his  works,  too. 

f  We  saw  the  moulding  and  casting  of  the  engine  block.  Then 
jve  saw  it  going  along  the  conveyor  to  be  automatically  placed 
n  position  for  some  fifty  or  sixty  drills  to  operate  simultaneously. 
I  was  personally  disturbed  to  see  so  many  women  taking  part  in 
ihese  tasks,  but  apparently  it  was  quite  a  normal  matter  here, 
ilthough  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  everything  was  planned  to 
iliminate  human  effort  as  far  as  possible. 

We  followed  the  assembly  lines  building  the  4-ton  lorries  and 
r.alked  with  the  operators,  who,  although  working  at  full  speed, 
seemed  happy  and  proud  of  their  occupations.  Every  two  minutes 
a  fully  completed  lorry  was  driven  from  the  assembly  line. 
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THE  MOSCOW  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVE  DEPOT 

by  J.  E.  BOOTH 


I  AM  a  locomotive  engine  driver  on  the  British  Railways  a 
Darnall  Depot,  Sheffield.  Together  with  three  other  membei 
of  the  delegation  and  an  interpreter  I  visited  the  Moscow  Stear 
Locomotive  Depot  on  May  10.  We  were  met  by  the  manager  an 
the  chairman  of  the  Factory  Workers’  Committee  and  other  leac 
ing  members  of  various  departments  at  the  depot. 

We  were  taken  for  a  tour  of  the  depot.  We  visited  th 
machine  shop,  boiler  shop,  injector  and  lubricating  shop,  running 
repair  shop  and  the  laboratory  where  samples  of  the  water  an 
oil  are  tested. 

The  machine  shop  and  all  the  other  shops  were  quite  moden 
compared  with  our  best  standards.  Each  machine  was  a  sell 
contained  unit,  no  overhead  belting.  I  only  saw  two  machine 
that  had  any  belting  and  they  were  driven  from  a  shaft  undei 
ground,  the  belting  being  encased  in  a  protective  casing.  Th 
lighting  in  all  the  shops  was  fluorescent,  giving  a  daylight  effec 
The  engine  repair  pits  had  electric  lights  let  into  the  pit  side; 

The  engine  repair  shop  was  particularly  clean,  the  benche: 
vices  and  spanners  all  had  the  appearance  of  being  cleane 
regularly  with  sandpaper.  The  spanner  cupboards  had  glas 
doors  with  electric  hghts  inside.  We  were  informed  that  all  th 
workers  in  that  shop  were  Stakhanovites  and  honoured  worker: 
Their  photographs  were  exhibited  in  a  case,  which  is  the  practic 
in  all  the  factories  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  talked  freely  with  the  workers  as  we  went  round  each  shoi 
We  also  went  on  the  footplate  of  a  number  of  engines,  one  wa 
a  six-wheeled,  coupled  shunting-engine  with  an  eight-wheele 
tender.  This  engine  has  electric  lighting  with  connections  £ 
various  vantage  points  for  greasing,  etc.,  and  was  fitted  with 
wireless  with  hearing  and  speaking  connections  similar  to  ou 
telephones.  This,  we  were  informed,  is  to  keep  in  contact  wit 
the  depot  and  for  transmitting  signals  in  the  shunting  yard: 
The  footplate  and  cab  were  encased  in  such  a  manner  as  to  giv 
complete  protection  to  the  engine  crew  against  inclement  weathe 

We  also  went  on  the  footplate  of  an  eight-  and  of  a  ter 
wheeled  coupled  engine.  These  cabs,  in  addition  to  the  usu£ 
footplate  fittings  and  complete  protection  against  any  weathe 
were  fitted  with  a  machine  to  purify  water  for  drinking  purpose 
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id  also  for  boiling  water  to  make  tea,  and  with  a  warming 
ate  for  cooking,  etc.  The  tenders  of  these  engines  liad  a  coal 
ipacity  of  seventeen  tons.  The  firebox  was  fitted  with  rocker 
irs.  The  footplates  were  very  roomy  with  good  sights  for 
gnals. 

We  also  had  a  long  talk,  with  the  chairman  of  the  Factory 
l^orkers’  Committee  and  six  engine  drivers.  There  were  nine 
■embers  of  the  Depot  Committee,  elected  by  secret  ballot  for  a 
.jriod  of  one  year.  The  Committee  elected  its  own  chairman,  who 
as  a  full-time  trade  union  official  during  his  period  of  office. 

:  On  passenger  and  freight  trains  there  are  three  men  on  the 
lotplate:  a  driver,  assistant  driver  and  a  fireman.  There  are 
)ur  grades  of  drivers,  the  grades  being  determined  by  the 
camination  (technical)  each  two  years.  They  also  have  an  eye- 
ght  examination  every  two  years,  and  a  physical  overhaul  every 
iar.  The  latter  applies  to  all  workers,  as  will  be  seen  in  an 
'tide  on  the  sanatoria  facilities  contained  in  this  report. 
Classification  and  bonus  are  features  of  their  wages  structure, 
he  fiat  rate  of  all  four  grades  is  740  roubles  per  month,  but  by 
assification  and  bonus  the  wages  average:  first  grade,  3,000  to 
000  roubles  per  month;  second  grade,  2,500  roubles  per  month; 
lird  grade,  2,000  roubles  per  month;  and  the  fourth  grade,  1,800 
lubles  per  month. 

The  driver  has  twenty-four  days’  annual  holiday  at  full  pay 
id  after  three  years  he  gets  three  days’  additional  service  holiday 
;  well.  At  fifty-five  years  of  age,  if  he  has  twenty-five  years’ 
rvice,  a  driver  gets  a  50  per  cent  pension,  but  may  continue  to 
ork  in  his  own  grade  if  he  maintains  the  eyesight  and  medical 
andard.  He  receives  the  pension  in  addition  to  the  wages  he 
ims  if  he  continues  to  work. 

The  manager  of  the  depot  and  his  assistant  were  both  engine 
-ivers  prior  to  getting  the  qualifications  and  occupying  various 
ists  before  reaching  their  present  positions.  There  appeared 
•  be  a  very  amicable  spirit  between  workers  and  the  manage- 
ent. 

Railworkers  work  an  eight-hour  day,  which  may  be  extended 
I  twelve  hours  if  the  schedule  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  com- 
eted  in  eight  hours.  They  work  six  days  per  week,  with  a 
laximum  of  208  hours  per  month.  Sunday  is  paid  at  ordinary 
ites  of  pay,  but  if  the  drivers  are  called  upon  to  work  on  a 
cognised  general  holiday,  double-time  is  paid.  Protective 
othing  and  extra  winter  clothing  are  provided  free. 
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RAILWAY  WORKERS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

by  A.  RILEY 

On  May  16,  along  with  other  railway  delegates,  I  visited  : 
locomotive  depot  in  Moscow  and  a  railwaymen’s  rest  home 
There  to  my  pleasure,  I  met  a  railway  conductor  that  is  wha 
they  call  railway  guards  in  Russia — and  I  had  a  very  interestm 
talk  with  this  Russian  friend.  . 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  a  shunter  before  he  was  appointe( 
a  second-class  conductor,  and  from  that  position  had  been  ap 
pointed  a  first-class  conductor.  My  Russian  friend  informed  m 
that  there  was  only  one  grade  of  shunters,  and  their  basic  rate  o 
pay  was  640  roubles  a  month.  On  top  of  that  they  can  get  bonu 
of  about  420  roubles  a  month,  and  that,  as  you  will  note,  make 
their  income  about  1,060  roubles  a  month. 

All  railway  workers  get  a  service  bonus,  and  it  is  paid  on  tn 

following  scale:  ^  . 

After  1  year’s  service  . .  .  •  10  cent  of  the  basic  rat 

„  3  years’  „  .  .  . .  15  .,  „  „  „ 

„  5  „  „  ..  ..  20  „  „  „  „  „  » 

„  10  „  „  ..  ..25  „  „  „  „  » 

15  „  , . 30  „  „  „  „  » 

,5  X-J  55  9. 

20  5,  -5  •  •  .  .  50  ,5  ,5  55  53  55  55 

The  service  bonus  is  paid  each  month,  and  they  get  this  amoui 
over  and  above  their  wages  and  other  bonuses. 

Railway  workers  work  208  hours  in  each  calendar  month  wit 
thirty-one  days,  and  200  in  each  month  that  is  short  of  thirty-on 
days.  They  have  one  day’s  rest  each  week. 

All  train  crews  are  rostered  in  the  same  way  as  our  loci 
Departmental  Committee. 

At  the  Moscow  Loco  Depot  the  men  work  round  aboi 
Moscow  City,  so  they  don’t  get  any  long-distance  work;  but  the 
get  some  twelve  hours’  working.  When  they  are  on  these  turns  ( 
duty,  they  are  booked  off  duty  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
have  worked  twelve;  so  they  only  book  on  duty  four  times  durir 
the  week  and  have  worked  their  forty-eight  hours  in  that  week. 

On  long-distance  trains  they  book  enough  engine  crews  i 
work  the  full  journey.  For  example,  on  the  fifty-six  hour  ri 
from  Moscow  to  Sochi,  four  full  train  crews  are  booked  for  tl 
train.  Three  of  the  crews  work  eight  hours  each,  and  the  oth( 
crew  ads  as  relief  for  any  of  the  other  three  crews  who  mig 
fall  ill.  Soviet  engines  have  a  crew  of  three — one  a  first-cla 
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nginecr  who  is  in  charge  of  the  engine,  the  other  a  second-class 
ngineer  who  actually  drives  the  train,  but  works  under  the 
nstructions  of  the  lirst-class  driver,  while  the  third  is  the  fireman. 
There  is  only  one  conductor  on  such  a  train. 

Conductors  and  shunters  get  two  free  issues  of  uniform  each 
'Car,  one  for  the  summer  and  one  for  winter.  Winter  boots  and 
vcllingtons  are  also  issued  free.  Railwaymen  also  have  what  is 
;allcd  a  dress  uniform,  which  is  worn  when  oil  duty,  but  they  are 
Expected  to  pay  30  per  cent  of  its  cost,  Locomen  arc  issued  with 
ivatches — not  for  the  booking  of  the  train,  but  for  its  running. 
Ml  the  booking  of  the  running  of  the  train  is  done  by  the 
tonductor. 


THE  TULA  COALFIELD 

by  P.  D.WIES,  A.  CLARK,  L.  HARRIS  and  R.  YOUNG 

A'e  miners  were  very  hopeful  of  visiting  the  Donbas  coalfield, 
5ut  since  time  did  not  permit,  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
•isit  to  one  of  the  pits  in  the  Tula  Coalfield,  about  125  miles 
rom  Moscow. 

One  or  two  of  us  were  not  very  impressed  with  Tula  as  a  town. 
VIost  of  the  houses  were  built  of  timber,  the  traditional  style  of 
)ld  Russia.  The  majority  were  quite  stoutly  built,  and  were  prob- 
ibly  quite  comfortable,  but  there  were  others  below  standard, 
md  these  gave  a  rather  depressing  effect  to  the  whole  town.  The 
•oad  leading  to  the  pit  was  being  made  and  was  very  bad,  and 
)ur  cars  had  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  deep,  muddy  ruts. 

We  were  told  by  the  director  of  the  pit  that  the  Tula  coalfield, 
vhich  is  a  small  one,  would  soon  be  worked  out.  A  larger  field 
s  to  be  worked  a  few  miles  away,  where  a  permanent  town  is 
:o  be  built. 

This  coalfield  was  wrecked  by  the  Germans  during  their  occu- 
3ation  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  pit  we  visited  was  sunk 
ifter  the  liberation,  and  with  several  in  the  area  was  cited  by 
he  Soviet  Government  for  its  work  and  contribution  to  the 
lefence  of  the  Union. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  small  area  of  the  surface  workings. 
Phis  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  tubs  are  emptied  at 
he  pit  bottom.  A  small  locomotive  takes  the  trucks  from  the 
oader  to  the  main  haulage  road  where  a  bigger  locomotive 
;akes  them  to  the  pit  bottom.  The  coal  is  brought  up  the  shaft 
'n  a  grab  and  tipped  directly  on  to  the  screens. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  pit  we  inspected  was  a  shallo\^ 
one — about  130-160  feet  deep — and  that  it  was  lignite  or  browr 
coal  that  was  being  worked.  This  coal  is  not  very  suitable  fo: 
domestic  purposes  but  is  used  for  electricity,  furnaces  and  loco 
motives.  Incidentally,  there  is  no  risk  of  gas  accumulation  ii 
this  type  of  pit.  We  noticed,  however,  that  ventilation  was  good 
The  air  seemed  to  be  cool  and  clear  throughout. 

Safety  precautions  were,  if  anything,  more  satisfactory  thai 
in  our  British  pits.  One  idea  that  could  well  be  adopted  was  th( 
bell  signal  running  alongside  the  face  conveyor. 

Instead  of  the  usual  cap  lamp  or  electric  hand  lamp,  we  wer 
provided  with  oil-burning  safety  lamps;  but  we  found  that  under 
ground  electric  lighting  was  carried  right  up  to  the  coal  face 
with  fluorescent  lighting  at  transfer  points.  This  had  its  disad 
vantages,  as  pools  of  shadow  caused  great  strain  on  the  eyes. 

Brother  Young  found  that  the  paddy  system  was  an  improve 
ment  on  the  pit  in  which  he  works  in  England.  The  car  wa 
boxed  in  and  provided  with  electric  light.  This  prevented  anxiou 
moments  avoiding  pulley  wheels  which  give  painful  blows  to  th 
head  whilst  travelling  in  open  paddy  cars.  He  suggests  that  thi 
method  might  well  be  adopted  in  British  pits. 

The  haulage  principally  used  was  an  electric  trolley-car,  sup 
plied  with  power  from  an  overhead  cable.  This  method  of  haulag 
can  only  be  used,  we  believe,  in  gas-free  pits. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  women  working  on  switches,  tu 
runs,  and  screens.  Their  pay  averaged  roughly  from  900  to  1,00 
roubles  a  month,  which  we  think  compares  favourably  with  tha 
for  similar  jobs  for  men  in  Britain. 

Face  workers  and  contract  workers  earn  good  money.  W 
were  given  to  understand  that  this  was  general  throughout  th 
Soviet  Union,  where  the  miner  is  very  high  on  the  wages  list.  1 
certainly  verified  what  we  had  been  told  by  the  miners  we  ha 
spoken  to  at  the  rest  home  in  Sochi.  Mechanisation  has  improve 
the  wages  of  Soviet  miners  considerably,  and  it  can  truly  be  sai 
that  producers  and  contract  men  in  the  pits  are  among  the  bes 
paid  workers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  visited  advancing  road 
where  cutter  combines  were  in  operation.  The  combines  wer 
worked  by  two  men  and  advanced  about  twenty-six  yards  per  shi] 
of  six  hours.  The  two  men  we  saw  with  this  machine  were  eac 
earning  4,000  roubles  a  month. 

Timbering  and  roof  control  compared  favourably  with  Britis 
pits.  On  the  two  faces  we  visited  the  roof  conditions  were  ver 
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;30cl.  Some  of  us  were  surprised  at  this,  as  we  had  been  given 
i»  understand  that  the  roof  tends  to  break  up  in  shallow  pits. 

The  pit-head  baths  were  very  disappointing,  but  as  one  of  us 
Aid — “they  have  got  pit-head  baths”.  We  were  also  told  that 
it  clothing  is  left  at  the  pit.  We  found  the  canteen  not  up  to 
le  standard  of  those  we  had  seen  in  factories,  but  the  meals 
laved  were  substantial. 

THE  STALINGRAD  TRACTOR  WORKS 

j  by  J.  SUTHERLAND 

I 

!j)URiNG  OUR  Stay  in  Stalingrad,  we  visited  the  Tractor  Works, 
f'here  we  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  tractors  being  produced 
I'hich  are  being  used  to  till  the  soil  and  irrigate  the  deserts  in 
fie  Soviet  Union,  in  a  constructive  and  peaceful  manner. 

I  The  works  was  built  in  1930.  During  the  siege  of  Stalingrad 
i  1942  it  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  defence  of  the  city, 
nghting  took  place  in  and  around  the  works  and  considerable 
'ortions  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
workers  in  1943,  and,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  when  living 
ccommodation  had  been  built,  the  T.U.  Factory  Committee, 
ogether  with  the  management  and  the  workers,  built  a  palace  of 
ulture  and  technical  institute  which  do  justice  to  the  workers’ 
spirations  and  enthusiasm  for  culture  and  learning. 

We  visited  the  foundry  and  saw  the  smelting  equipment  which 
i  a  battery  of  electric  furnaces.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
t  the  high  degree  of  mechanisation.  There  was  no  question 
vhatsoever  of  manual  work  having  to  be  done  where  it  was 
>ossible  for  a  machine  to  take  the  place  of  a  worker.  It  was 
larticularly  noticeable  that  the  conveyor-belts  and  benches  hold- 
ng  the  cores  and  core  boxes,  etc.,  were  all  man-high  so  that  there 
5  no  necessity  for  the  workers  to  bend.  Where  the  moulders 
vere  operating  core-making  machines,  even  the  moulding  sand 
vas  ejected  on  to  the  core  box  from  an  automatic  hopper. 

Particularly  noticeable  is  the  teamwork  of  both  the  men  and 
vomen  on  the  various  jobs  and  tasks  performed  in  the  foundry, 
^fter  the  moulders  have  completed  the  core  boxes  and  moulds, 
hey  move  along  a  conveyor-belt  to  where  the  caster  pours  in 
he  molten  metal.  The  conveyor-belts  are  moving  all  the  time 
luring  these  operations  and  continue  through  the  shop  until  the 
asting  sets.  The  core  boxes  are  removed  by  hydraulic  hoists. 
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The  casting  is  hung  on  an  overhead  conveyor.  This  continu( 
through  the  shop  to  the  fettling  department  and  in  the  cour; 
of  its  journey  cools  off. 

In  the  machine  shops  we  saw  these  castings  being  machine^ 
There  were  machines  there  such  as  I  and  other  engineering  del 
gates  had  never  seen  before.  We  saw  a  machine  where  a  cylind( 
block  moves  through  on  a  conveyor  belt  without  being  touche 
by  hand.  The  cylinder  block  is  clamped  into  position  hydrau] 
cally,  milled  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  block,  ground  ar 
all  stud  holes  drilled  in  one  operation  after  the  other.  TI 
cylinders  are  bored,  and  a  complete  block  has  then  bee 
machined  up  to  the  assembly  stage  on  this  particular  machin 
I  wondered  whether  this  machine  was  of  American  or  Germt 
design,  but,  on  investigation  and  on  questioning  the  chief  engine 
of  the  works,  I  found  that  it  was  a  Russian-made  machine. 

During  our  visit  at  this  machine  shop  we  saw  other  machin 
such  as  the  one  I  have  described  performing  equally  as  intrica 
and  sometimes  delicate  work  on  various  components  of  t 
tractors.  I  feel  at  this  point  that  I  must  congratulate  and  reco 
nise  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  Russian  designers  who  design( 
and  built  the  machines  we  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  ai 
watch  work  in  the  machine  shops. 

On  leaving  the  machine  shop  we  saw  the  tractors  bei 
assembled.  Here  again  was  the  same  high  degree  of  mechanis 
tion  which  we  had  seen  throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  worl 
All  the  delegates  were  impressed  by  the  speed  and  skill  of  t 
riveters,  who  were  riveting  and  welding  the  chassis  of  the  tractc 
The  rivets  were  electrically  heated  and  were  passed  and  insert 
into  position  by  a  woman  member  of  the  chassis  assembly  tea 

We  watched  the  tractor  grow  from  the  bare  chassis  as 
moved  along  the  track  and  on  every  operation  electric  sere 
drivers,  bolts,  tightening  machines  and  other  such  equipment  W( 
suspended  in  easily  accessible  positions  above  the  track.  The 
were  spring-weighted  to  avoid  the  hard  work  in  handling  the 
Again  the  emphasis  was  on  mechanisation  and  reducing  t 
manual  labour  of  the  worker.  The  workers  were  particula 
proud  of  the  rate  of  production  and,  whilst  we  were  watchii 
they  were  coming  off  the  track  at  one  every  five  to  six  minut 
making  a  production  figure  of  between  seventy-five  and  eigl 
per  eight-hour  shift. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  chief  engineer  I  asked  whetlier 
was  possible  to  see  the  toolroom,  explaining  that  I  was  m 
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crested  because  there  1  sliould  find  the  most  highly  skilled 
irkers  of  the  works.  Without  any  hesitation  we  then  went  into 
it  department.  The  standard  of  lighting  and  equipment,  the 
:uracy  and  finish  of  the  work  was  equal  to  any  that  I  have 
•n  in  the  works  where  1  have  been  employed  in  England,  in- 
iding  the  English  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  British  Thomson  Houston 
.,  Armstrong  Siddley  (Coventry),  and  De  Havilland  (Hatfield). 
1  had  the  opportunity,  whilst  in  the  toolroom,  to  work  on  a 
lling  machine  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  that  I  work  on  in 
gland.  After  explaining  this  to  the  operator — through  the 
erpreter — I  was  invited  to  have  a  go.  After  checking  up  feeds 
i  speeds,  having  looked  at  the  draw'ing  and  setting  the  machine 
motion,  I  machined  a  milling  hob  which,  in  turn,  would  be 
;d  for  machining  many  components  on  the  Stalingrad  tractor. 
I  this  time  every  worker  in  the  toolroom  had  surrounded  me; 
ti  I  made  an  impromptu  speech  in  which  I  said  that  I  was 
[jpy  and  proud  to  have  been  allowed,  in  this  small  way,  to 
Ve  helped  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  turn  out  the  tractors 
be  used  in  the  peaceful  construction  of  their  country.  I  was 
'pped  on  the  back  and  shaken  by  the  hand.  I  found  it  very 
ficult  to  leave  these  workers  who  had  given  me  such  a  spon- 
eous  welcome. 

rhe  grades  of  skill  pay  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  we 
d  in  England.  A  woman  inspector  receives  1,500  roubles  a 
inth;  a  milhng-setting  operator  receives  between  1,500  and 
00  roubles  a  month;  a  moulder  in  the  foundry  receives  1,600 
1,800  roubles  a  month  and  a  caster  receives  up  to  2,000  roubles 
honth.  The  more  arduous,  dirty  and  dangerous  a  job,  the 
Iher  the  rate  of  pay. 

PRESENTATION  AT  THE  ORPHANAGE 

by  KEN  ROBERTS 

kEN  I  LEFT  London  for  the  Soviet  Union,  I  carried  with  me  a 
i;e  walkie-talkie  doll,  which  I  had  been  asked  to  present  to  a 
Wren’s  orphanage  in  Stalingrad  with  the  best  wishes  and 
hpathy  of  the  workers  in  my  factory,  who  had  contributed  the 
ney  to  buy  it.  On  arriving  at  Moscow,  the  large  package 
ised  quite  a  sensation.  All  the  trade  union  officials  who  wel- 
ned  us  were  surprised,  but  delighted  to  see  the  extra  passenger, 
"he  orphanage  we  visited  is  in  a  pleasant  street  lined  with 
l*'s.  It  is  attached  to  the  Stalingrad  Tractor  Works,  and  the 
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children  in  the  home  are  the  children  of  working  men  and  worn 
of  the  tractor  works  who  had  been  killed  defending  their  count 
in  Stalingrad, 

The  house  is  large,  consisting  of  a  number  of  rooms  and 
small  hall  used  for  concerts,  meetings  and  plays.  It  was  ve 
clean  indeed  (as  were  all  the  homes  and  buildings  we  visited 
the  Soviet  Union). 

The  children  met  us  with  great  confidence  and  glee.  They  W( 
not  in  the  least  shy.  All  looked  brown,  alert  and  fit.  From 
moment  we  entered  we  saw  that  there  was  no  “institution” 
about  the  place.  Once  we  had  been  introduced  to  the  matr 
she  handed  us  over  to  a  girl  of  about  thirteen  who  acted  as  ( 
hostess  for  the  rest  of  our  visit.  She  introduced  us  to  most  of 
children,  who  shook  hands  and  grinned  in  a  most  frien 
fashion.  The  only  ones  she  did  not  introduce  was  a  group  of  b 
engrossed  in  a  game  of  chess.  She  did  not  want  to  interrupt, 
did  we. 

All  the  children  were  of  school  age,  ranging  from  seven  to  fc 
teen  years.  The  boys  can  stay  on  at  the  home  until  it  is  time 
them  to  go  either  to  a  trade  school  or  to  a  higher  educat 
establishment,  as  they  choose.  The  girls  stay  on  until  eightee 
they  so  wish.  There  are  about  ninety  children  in  all  in 
orphanage. 

The  children  are  given  good  individual  care,  and  were 
viously  fond  of  their  teachers.  There  was  absolutely  no  sigr 
fear  or  of  cringing.  We  learned  that  if  any  of  the  children  si 
a  special  aptitude,  a  tutor  is  provided  to  further  that  abi 
There  are  various  circles  in  the  Home,  including  music, 
literature,  chess  and  woodwork.  The  children  were  nicely  dres 
The  bedrooms  were  airy  and  clean,  mostly  with  eleven  b 
The  smaller  rooms  had  proportionately  fewer  beds. 

There  is  a  very  large  garden  attached  to  the  Home,  and 
children  cultivate  various  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  flowers 
vegetables.  In  the  summer  they  all  go  to  a  Pioneer  camp.  1 
receive  a  small  amount  of  pocket  money;  but  they  do  not  1 
to  pay  for  cinemas  or  theatres,  which  are  always  free  for  tl 
'Fhey  have  four  substantial  meals  a  day. 

The  Home  is  looked  after  by  the  Tractor  Works  trade  u 
organisation,  and  is  regularly  visited  by  workers  and  trade  u 
officials.  We  noted  how  friendly  the  children  were  with 
Chairman  of  the  Factory  Committee,  and  we  felt  that  h( 
any  rate,  was  no  stranger  to  them. 
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^  Finnlly  we  all  gathered  in  the  hall,  and  I  made  the  presentation, 
gave  a  short  speech  in  which  1  stated  that  the  doll  had  been 
resented  by  the  workers  in  my  factory,  who  hoped  that  there 
ould  never  again  be  war  between  the  nations.  A  little  girl  took 
\c  doll  from  me,  and  she  made  a  short  speech.  She  said  that 
ic  wanted  to  greet  all  the  children  of  England  and  hoped  that 
icy  all  could  live  in  peace.  She  wanted  all  the  children  of  the 
Olid  to  grow  up  happy,  so  that  they  could  take  the  place  of 
le  fathers  and  mothers  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war. 

THE  URAL  MACHINE  FACTORY— SVERDLOVSK 

!  by  G.  McCullough 

;/ERDLOVSK  IS  a  Way  in  the  Urals,  and  it  was  at  our  own 
iquest  that  we  visited  the  town.  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn 
lat  w'e  were  going  to  visit  a  heavy  industrial  plant,  since  I  had 
orked  in  such  for  many  years  on  Tyneside  before  coming  to 
pndon  to  work  as  a  welder  on  the  London  Underground. 
iThe  Ural  Machine  Works  was  opened  in  1933  as  part  of  the 
Irst  Five-Year  Plan.  It  produces  the  huge  “walking”  excava- 
Ts  with  a  bucket  of  181  cubic  yards  capacity,  for  jobs  like  the 
blg?.-Don  Canal.  It  also  produces  mining  equipment,  oil 
i;rricks  and  machine-tools.  It  has  its  own  smelting  foundries 
id  an  enormous  machine  shop.  We  saw  presses  of  10,000  tons 
pacity  working  on  material  5  ft.  in  diameter,  held  by  a  crane 
;  250  tons  capacity.  After  the  material  was  forged  by  the 
■ess,  the  end  was  sliced  off  by  the  same  machine. 

: Approximately  10,000  workers  are  employed  there,  and  of 
>650  20  per  cent  are  women.  We  saw  women  working  the  big 
anes,  planing  machines,  lathes,  shaping  machines,  and  driving 
feam  hammers  with  about  20  to  25  tons  capacity.  We  noticed 
^t  some  of  the  machine-tools  were  English  and  built  by  Butler's. 
•As  we  walked  through  the  shops  there  was  no  hectic 
biosphere  about  the  works.  Everything  seemed  free  and  easy, 
id  there  was  no  embarrassment  amongst  the  workers  when  we 
jpeared  with  the  management.  They  crowded  round  our  dele¬ 
tion  and  were  as  eager  to  ask  us  questions  as  we  were  to  put 
lestions  to  them. 

|We  spoke  to  women  moulders,  crane  drivers,  fitters  and 
jiourers.  We  picked  out  workers  at  random  and  asked  to  be 
owed  to  have  a  go  ourselves  at  their  machines. 
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I  asked  a  moulder  how  much  he  earned.  He  said  betwee 
1,200  and  1,300  roubles  a  month,  including  bonus.  His  bom 
depended  on  how  well  he  worked.  In  April  it  had  been  32 
roubles.  He  was  married  and  his  wife  was  working.  Her  bas 
rate  was  670  roubles,  with  bonus  on  top  of  that.  He  ate  in  tl 
canteen  and  paid  between  3  and  4  roubles  per  meal.  It  w£ 
all  good  stuff,  he  added. 

Then  I  stopped  a  woman  moulder.  She  worked  an  eight-hoi 
shift.  She  had  just  finished  her  month’s  holiday  with  pay.  St 
earned  about  1,300  roubles  a  month  and  her  husband,  wh 
worked  in  the  same  department,  earned  about  the  same  as  si 
did.  They  both  had  their  meals  in  the  canteen  and  paid  betwee 
3  and  4  roubles  each.  She  said  that  the  work  was  hard,  but  si 
managed  quite  well  and  felt  no  ill  effects  whatsoever.  This  wj 
in  answer  to  one  of  our  lads  who  felt  that  women  should  n( 
work  at  such  jobs. 

In  the  press  and  foundry  department  there  were  a  numb( 
of  kiosks  open  which  provided  cold  mineral  drinks  fre 
Workers  could  go  and  have  a  drink  whenever  they  wanted  t 
The  workers  employed  in  these  departments  get  a  higher  ra 
of  pay.  So  do  workers  on  hot  jobs.  I  noticed  that  seats  we 
provided  for  most  of  the  workers,  and  that  there  were  mai 
electric  fans  which  the  operators  could  switch  off  and  on  as  the 
pleased. 

The  factory  was  not  a  show-place.  It  was  a  factory  built  f( 
very  heavy  engineering  with  the  ordinary  earth  floor  which 
necessary  when  you  have  such  enormous  machines  working.  ] 
my  opinion,  it  compared  favourably  with  the  best  we  ha’ 
in  Britain,  and  a  lot  better  than  some  of  the  works  in  wnich 
have  been  employed  both  in  the  East  End  of  London  and  c 
the  Tyneside.  Such  a  factory  cannot,  of  course,  be  compan 
with  light  engineering,  as  I  said  before. 

Labour  protection  'vvas  good.  I  noticed  that  each  machine  h£ 
its  own  individual  lighting  and  all  the  necessary  safety  guar 
and  devices  to  give  protection  from  accidents.  There  was  amp 
space  between  the  machines  (which  were  kept  very  cleai 
enough  to  enable  the  operator  to  walk  easily  round  his  machii 
without  being  cramped.  The  layout  of  the  shop  was  excelle 
and  the  aisles  kept  clear. 

I  spoke  to  a  young  woman  who  told  me  that  she  was  o 
of  the  worker  factory  inspectors  and  had  been  elected  by  t 
workers  in  the  shop.  She  appeared  to  be  very  efficient.  She  to 
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e  that  the  workers  were  medically  examined  annually  in  the 
»spital  attached  to  the  factory.  Workers  who  were  sick  could 
ly  in  the  hospital  instead  of  going  home,  and  special  diets 
ire  prepared.  There  was  also  a  dentist  attached  to  the  factory, 
orkers  could  see  the  doctor  any  time  they  wished,  during  the 
.y  or  night.  They  were  also  issued  with  protective  clothing 
le  of  charge. 

When  I  got  to  the  welding  department  I  jumped  on  to  the 
atform  and  took  the  tongs  and  welding  screen  from  one  of 
e  welders  and  had  a  go  myself.  The  welding  plant  is  the  same 
pe  as  we  have  in  England  and  they  use  cornered  deep-penetra- 
)n  electrodes  whenever  possible,  which  makes  for  speed. 

In  answer  to  my  questions  this  welder  told  me  he  earned 
150  roubles  per  month  on  average.  He  was  married.  His  wife 
3rked  in  the  same  shop  and  earned  the  same  wage  as  he  did. 
s  was  satisfied  with  conditions  in  the  shop  and  had  everything 
:  needed  to  make  life  happy.  In  reply  to  a  question  he  said 
at  a  suit  of  clothes  cost  him  about  two  weeks’  pay. 

As  far  as  I  could  gather  the  average  wage  of  the  semi-skilled 
3rker  in  this  works  would  be  about  1,200  roubles  a  month, 
lilst  for  a  skilled  worker,  man  or  woman,  it  would  be  about 
)00  roubles  a  month.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  other 
.owances  which  the  Soviet  worker  is  entitled  to  and  gets,  their 
indard  of  living  must  be  fairly  high. 

We  asked  workers  at  random  to  be  allowed  to  visit  their 
•mes  after  work,  and  I  don’t  believe  we  got  a  single  refusal, 
le  flat  I  visited  had  four  rooms,  a  bathroom  and  kitchen, 
le  place  was  spotless.  It  had  good  furniture.  They  had  every- 
ing  which  you  would  expect  to  find  in  a  well-paid  worker’s 
t,  including  a  good  radio  set  which  could  get  the  B.B.C.  pro- 
ammes.  The  worker’s  wife  could  speak  a  little  English,  which 
e  had  learned  at  school.  She  made  herself  understood  very 
;11. 

Before  leaving  we  had  a  farewell  meeting  with  the  director, 
5  assistants  and  the  trade  union  officials.  The  director  said 
at  relations  between  the  workers  and  the  management  were 
it  based  on  fear  and  intimidation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  on 
jtual  co-operation  between  them. 

The  final  word  was  given*  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Trade 
lion  Factory  Committee.  He  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  us 
the  works  and  had  taken  us  to  the  fine  office  which  was  tf'e 
ion  headquarters  in  the  factory. 
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He  said  that  they  had  nothing  to  hide.  They  had  freely  sho^  ( 
us  their  factory  and  were  proud  to  have  had  the  opportuni  ^ 
Everybody  who  worked  in  the  works  was  a  trade  unionist,  ev  i 
the  director.  He  also  stressed  that  the  Soviet  people  stood  1 
peace  all  over  the  world.  He  asked  us  when  we  returned  to  t  '> 
British  workers  about  all  that  we  had  seen  in  their  works  a 
about  the  conditions  in  which  the  Soviet  people  live  and  woi  i 

WORKERS’  FLATS 

by  R.  NIXON 

In  the  town  of  Sverdlovsk  the  delegation  split  into  gror  j 
in  order  to  visit  as  wide  a  variety  as  possible  of  workers’  ft:  3 
to  which  we  had  been  invited.  Tour  of  us  were  to  be  t  ] 
guests  of  an  old  man  whom  we  had  met  on  our  visit  to  t 
Urals  Machine  Works.  He  was  well  past  the  retiring  age,  1  j 
was  still  working  although  he  could  have  retired  on  his  pensi  j 
which  was  assessed  at  50  per  cent  of  his  average  earnings  [ 
the  year  preceding  retirement  age.  As  it  was  he  had  his  ea:  •, 
ings  for  work  at  the  plant,  plus  his  pension  which  was  r 
affected  by  him  being  at  work.  t 

As  we  went  into  the  six-storey  building,  we  noticed  the  hea  b 
padded  doors  at  the  entrance,  the  double  windows  and  1  6 
double  radiators  on  the  landings,  to  counteract  the  sev  i 
winters.  When  we  arrived  at  his  flat,  he  discovered  that  his  w  li 
was  not  at  home  and  that  he  had  no  key.  So  our  interpreter  si  j 
gested  that  we  should  visit  any  house  at  random.  We  agreed  ^ 
The  first  door  we  knocked  at  was  opened  by  a  young  hou  tl 
wife  who  was  in  the  middle  of  her  daily  chores.  She  welcorr  0 
us  in  and  told  us  her  hubsand  was  a  foreman  at  the  works.  ; 
was  a  three-roomed  flat  with  kitchen,  bathroom  and  hall  p 
addition.  The  rooms  were  well-furnished,  with  piano,  rad  ft 
and  well-stocked  bookshelves,  and  big  expensive  carpets  hai  3 
ing  on  the  walls  as  is  the  custom  there.  Asking  her  about  ■  |l 
phone  which  we  noticed  in  the  hall,  she  told  us  that  evs 
flat  in  the  block  had  one.  The  rent  of  the  flat,  with  electrici 
water  and  central  heating,  cost  approximately  5  per  cent 
her  husband’s  earnings,  which  seems  to  be  the  average  in  ' 
Soviet  Union. 

The  big  Peshchanaya  estate  which  we  visited  in  Moscow  v 
very  impressive.  There  are  scores  of  eight-storey  blocks 
workers’  flats  in  various  stages  of  completion.  They  are 
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uilt  to  last,  with  every  convenience,  central  heating,  lifts,  etc. 
*ne  typical  flat,  which  was  not  yet  tenanted,  had  three  large 
Doms,  all-tiled  bathroom,  kitchen  and  w.c.  The  walls  of  the 
ooms  were  papered  with  attractive  wallpaper.  Also  noticeable 
t'ere  the  parquet  floors. 

We  saw  a  multitude  of  such  scenes  of  peaceful  construction 
1  the  Soviet  Union,  but  not  a  vestige  of  preparation  for  war. 

i  SOCHI— A  WORKERS’  PARADISE 

I  by  MARJORIE  BEASLEY 

j;OCHi  IS  a  holiday  and  health  resort,  one  of  many  along  this 

I'llack.  Sea  coast,  given  over  entirely  to  rest  homes  and  sanatoria 
br  Soviet  workers.  Not  only  has  it  a  warm,  sunny  climate,  but 
lere  are  also  natural  sulphur  springs  over  which  spas  have  been 
(uilt.  The  white  and  cream  buildings  of  the  rest  homes,  standing 
Against  a  background  of  dark  green  cypresses,  blue  sky,  and 
passive  mountains,  provide  a  perfect  setting  for  a  holiday  of 
est  and  relaxation. 

f  Workers  visit  Sochi  either  for  rest  or  medical  treatment.  Each 
'est  home  is  equipped  with  its  own  hospital,  clinic  and  X-ray 
l.epartment.  There  is  a  full  medical  staff  in  attendance,  including 
I  dentist.  Diets  are  arranged  for  those  who  need  them,  and  care 
U  taken  that  each  individual  receives  what  is  necessary  for  him 
b  particular.  The  dining  rooms  were  pleasant  and  well  lighted, 
|:vith  small  tables  for  four  people.  We  also  inspected  the  kitchens 
Ind  found  them  spotless.  On  one  occasion,  the  cook  was  annoyed 
iecause  we  had  come  into  his  kitchen  without  wearing  white 
iveralls,  which  were  compulsory  for  all  who  entered  it. 

!  Many  workers  come  here  during  the  year,  for  the  place  is 
|)pen  all  the  year  round;  and  in  a  number  of  industries  they 
iieceive  twenty-eight  days  paid  holiday.  We  learned  that  the 
jj-ade  union  pays  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  staying  at  these  homes 
from  its  social  insurance  funds,  with  the  workers  paying  30  per 
jient.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  unions  give  assistance  with  the 

I'}0  per  cent  as  well.  We  also  learned  that  some  unions  also  pay 
he  workers’  fares. 

At  the  Textile  Workers  Rest  Home,  a  woman  weaver  told  us 
,hat  holidays  in  these  homes  were  controlled  by  the  unions.  This 
jparticular  woman  had  been  sent  to  Sochi  free  of  charge,  with 
Jielp  from  the  factory  fund  for  her  fare.  She  also  informed  us, 
jind  this  was  latter  confirmed  both  officially  and  unofficially, 
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that  if  it  is  necessary  for  a  woman  to  rest  wntliout  her  fami 
the  children  stay  in  a  kindergarten.  Otherwise  children  accoi 
pany  the  mother  if  she  wishes  it.  Another  woman  we  spoke 
said  that  she  had  paid  only  15  per  cent  towards  her  holidj 
The  total  cost  for  a  twenty-eight  day  stay  is  1,350  roubles;  s 
earned  990  roubles  per  month  and  had  paid  202.50  roubles  f 
her  holiday.  Her  union  had  paid  her  fare,  and  in  addition  h 
arranged  for  her  daughter  to  stay  in  a  kindergarten. 

One  of  the  finest  rest  homes  belonged  to  the  Miners  Unic 
It  was  built  in  1937.  The  interior  was  beautiful.  Every  wa 
is  catered  for.  It  has  a  private  swimming  pool,  and  a  priva 
beach.  As  with  most  of  the  other  rest  homes  it  has  a  cinema, 
dance  hall  and  a  lecture  hall.  A  railway  has  just  been  complet 
to  take  miners  from  the  rest  home,  hi^  up  on  a  mountain  sic 
down  to  the  beach  and  back.  Miners  are  the  most  honour 
workers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  conversation  with  them  a 
learned  that  a  coal  cutter  receives  between  5,000  and  6,0 
roubles  per  month,  plus  a  10  per  cent  annual  bonus  for  servic 
Miners  get  a  month’s  holiday  with  pay  each  year,  plus  thr 
extra  days  for  travelling.  They  also  get  the  eight  public  holida 
as  well.  Many  of  the  miners  had  cars,  and  had  brought  the 
families  with  them  to  the  rest  home. 

We  were  all  very  impressed  by  the  care  and  attention  that 
being  paid  to  the  health  of  the  Soviet  workers.  No  wonder  t 
faces  of  those  we  met  and  spoke  to  were  full  of  happiness,  ai 
they  showed  such  vigour.  Who  wouldn’t  after  a  few  weeks 
rest  in  such  ideal  surroundings  as  Sochi,  the  Workers’  Paradis( 

HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

by  T.  P.  PROSSER 

L1TTI.E  DID  I  think  when  we  set  out  from  London  for  Mosco 
that  I  would  be  the  one  to  write  an  article  on  the  hospital  se 
vices,  but  the  unfortunate  experience  of  two  severe  soakings 
downpours  of  rain,  the  like  of  which  we  never  see  in  our  ov 
country,  laid  me  up  with  what  I  first  thought  was  a  severe  col 
but  which  turned  out  to  be  pneumonia,  and  I  was  sent  to  t 
Botkin  hospital  instead  of  proceeding  to  Stalingrad  with  the  re 
of  the  delegation. 

Upon  arrival  I  was  completely  stripped  of  my  own  clothii 
and  issued  with  a  white  linen  suit  of  pyjamas  and  a  flannel  si 
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is  believing  as  far  as  the  Miners’  Sanatorium  in  Sochi 
concerned.  Ken  Smith,  who  has  worked  in  London’s  finest 
ixury  hotels,  says  he  has  never  seen  one  to  compare  with  the 
ppointments  of  this  sanatorium.  Our  top  picture  shows  the 
alace-like  building  and  part  of  the  grounds;  and  below  is  the 
foyer  with  its  beautiful  decoration. 
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to  wear  over  them  when  I  was  out  of  bed.  I  was  immediate 
examined  by  four  specialists  who  ordered  penicillin  injections 
begin  at  once. 

When  my  temperature  had  been  brought  down  I  was  taken 
be  X-rayed.  This  department  was  in  the  public  clinic.  Unlike  o 
own  hospital  waiting  rooms,  the  ante-room  was  tasteful 
furnished  with  many  capacious  settees  and  easy  chairs,  wi 
plenty  of  literature  upon  the  tables  to  while  away  the  waitii 
periods;  but  as  they  work  to  appointments,  there  is  very  litt 
waiting  time. 

The  nurse’s  skill  is  very  highly  valued,  so  they  have  organis( 
the  service  to  utilise  this  skill  to  the  full.  Her  job  is  to  carry  o 
medical  nursing  only.  All  jobs  such  as  bedmaking,  serving  mea 
dusting,  cleaning,  issuing  of  toilet  utensils  and  various  other  jo 
which  our  own  nurses  have  to  do  are  done  by  ward  maids  wl 
are  on  duty  day  and  night  for  this  purpose. 

The  nurses’  hours  are  six  per  day,  but  they  are  not  stopp 
from  working  overtime.  They  can  prolong  their  hours  for  a  she 
period  which  gives  them  a  longer  free  period;  for  example,  th 
can  work  a  twenty-four-hour  period  and  a  twelve-hour  or 
which  would  give  them  their  weekly  hours  in  and  the  rest  of  t 
week  off.  As  the  hospitals  are  well  staffed,  there  are  plenty 
rest  periods  and  long  hours  entail  no  hardship  for  them. 

The  staff  do  not  live  in.  As  many  are  married  with  a  famr 
there  is  a  kindergarten  at  the  hospital  for  their  children  up 
seven  years  of  age;  so  they  leave  the  children  there  when  th 
come  on  duty  and  pick  them  up  when  they  leave. 

As  this  hospital  was  a  training  and  research  hospital,  t 
permanent  medical  officers  are  augmented  by  doctors  from  oi 
side  clinics  and  other  practices,  who  have  to  attend  a  hospital 
this  character  for  a  refresher  course  at  specific  periods  in  the 
careers. 

Altogether  I  spent  eleven  days  in  the  Botkin,  and  although 
regretted  for  a  time  not  being  with  the  delegation,  I  came 
realise  that  to  know  people  you  have  to  live  with  them,  and  tl 
was  just  what  1  was  doing.  I  found  them  sympathetic  and  lovir 
not  only  the  staff  but  the  other  patients  as  well,  so  kindly  a 
understanding  that  the  language  difficulty  faded  into  the  bac 
ground. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  hospitals  which  is  controlled 
the  trade  unions.  These  are  the  polyclinics  or  health  centres 
the  factories  where  workers  can  get  treatment,  examination  a 
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clvice  as  to  their  general  health  condition.  If  a  worker  is  con- 
idered  by  the  works  doctor  to  be  in  need  of  a  rest  from  industry, 
e  is  sent  to  a  rest  home  for  a  period,  where  he  is  looked  after 
y  specialists  resident  at  the  homes. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  all  the  workers  who  undergo  full- 
me  treatment  at  a  sanatorium  or  hospital  are  relieved  of 
nancial  worries  because  they  receive  their  wages  while  they  are 
way  from  work. 

At  a  farewell  dinner  held  in  our  honour  by  the  trade  unions 
n  the  eve  of  oiir  returning  home,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
lanking  them  for  their  solicitude  on  my  behalf,  and  I  was  joined 
1  this  unanimously  by  the  whole  of  the  delegation. 

'  1  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  be  more  descriptive  of  a  service 
|f  which  I  have  the  greatest  of  admiration,  then  1  should  be  able 
)  write  this  article  to  a  great  and  loving  people  in  better  style; 
ut  I  am  more  used  to  the  tools  of  my  craft  than  I  am  with  the 
en,  and  I  shall  conclude  by  expressing  my  thanks  to  them  and 
•■y  and  assist  in  any  way  I  can  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  follow 
leir  noble  vocation  in  saving  life  in  a  peaceful  world  and  not  in 
'  ying  to  patch  up  torn  bodies  destroyed  by  war. 

‘  s  CHILDREN 

1 1  by  PATRICK  McMAHON 

I  HE  KEY  to  a  nation,  as  it  is  with  adults,  is  how  it  looks  after 
IS  !s  children.  If  this  can  be  used  as  a  test  of  a  nation’s  character, 
len  the  Soviet  Union  comes  out  well,  for  during  my  visit  I 
[Iras  amazed  by  the  way  the  children  and  the  youth  are  looked 
ufter.  In  view  of  the  problems  of  child  welfare  and  juvenile 
( elinquency  which  are  so  apparent  in  various  countries,  I  think 
ere  could  profitably  study  what  the  Soviet  Union  does  for  its 
oys  and  girls. 

i  I  We  visited  a  Pioneers’  Palace,  schools,  kindergartens,  as  well 
I  s  a  Stalingrad  orphanage,  and  saw  youngsters  in  the  factories 
hpd  workers’  clubs  that  we  went  to.  Everywhere  we  went  the 
n  outh  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  with  us.  During  our  visit  to  the 
irloscow  University  building  site  we  saw  young  people  also 
c!  aying  it  a  visit  picnicking  and  singing  at  the  site  of  this  great 
xucture.  We  watched  them  strolling  away,  holding  hands  and 
I  nging  as  if  each  of  them  personally  owned  the  whole  world. 
1  Youth  led  the  May  Day  demonstration.  What  a  sight  it  was ! 
it  i  will  remain  in  my  mind  for  always.  Thousands  of  girls  and 
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young  fellows — the  young  ones  in  black  drill  slips  and  r 
scarves,  the  older  ones  in  the  sports  kits  of  their  various  tra 
union  sports  clubs — a  mass  of  bright  colour,  yellow,  red,  gree 
light  blue,  white.  The  fluttering  folds  of  the  huge  silk  bann( 
of  their  clubs,  the  flowers  and  the  peace  banners  made  a  gre 
spectacle. 

Right  from  birth  they  are  looked  after,  but  not  spoiled.  Befc 
they  are  born,  their  mothers,  if  they  are  working,  are  given  fi 
weeks’  time  off  with  full  pay.  After  the  birth  the  mother  g( 
another  six  weeks  holiday  with  full  pay,  and  help  with  pi 
viding  a  layette.  In  big  families,  the  mother  gets  a  family  alio 
ance  that  increases  with  the  size  of  the  family,  is  helped  to  j 
a  larger  house,  and  gets  reductions  in  rent.  She  is  also  exempt 
from  paying  fees  for  nurseries,  kindergartens,  pioneers’  cam 
and  secondary  and  higher  education,  so  that  no  child  is  ( 
prived  of  opportunities  because  it  was  born  into  a  large  famih 

From  the  kindergarten  right  through  their  school  years  Sov 
children  are  surrounded  with  attention  to  the  needs  of  th 
developing  bodies.  At  school  and  in  their  free  time  they  j 
encouraged  to  study,  to  learn  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  ke 
fit.  Their  individuality  and  their  sense  of  social  responsibil 
are  carefully  fostered.  It  was  interesting  to  note  at  the  kind 
garten  in  Sverdlovsk  that  free  play  for  the  very  young  v 
prominent  in  the  curriculum.  The  teachers  watch  the  childi 
carefully  at  this  free  play,  as  they  say  it  gives  a  valuable  cl 
to  the  individual  child’s  abilities. 

The  kindergarten  was  very  clean,  and  had  toys  of  every  sc 
We  watched  four  youngsters  playing  fishing  with  fishing  rc 
and  wooden  fish,  and  as  happy  as  if  they  were  real.  We  s 
others  learning  to  count,  and  others  singing  and  dancing.  I 
normal  day  at  the  kindergarten  is  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  a 
the  cost  to  mothers  varies  with  her  pay  from  27  to  100  roub 
a  month.  As  one  of  our  women  delegates,  Marjorie  Beasl 
said,  we  could  see  for  ourselves  why  so  many  Soviet  moth 
can  go  out  to  work  with  places  like  these  where  they  can  Ie£ 
their  kiddies  and  know  they  are  cared  for  and  happy. 

In  the  children’s  club,  or  Palace  of  Pioneers,  this  is  carr 
a  stage  further.  The  one  in  Sverdlovsk  that  we  visited  v 
magnificent.  It  is  a  large  white  mansion  that  used  to  be 
home  of  a  millionaire  industrialist,  now  its  whole  60,000  squ; 
feet  of  floor  space  are  given  over  to  the  schoolchildren.  It  I 
beautiful  gardens,  an  open-air  theatre,  and  a  boating  lake.  1 
walls  of  two  fairy-tale  rooms  are  decorated  with  scenes  fr 
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ushkin's  fairy-tales  and  from  the  book  of  Urals  fairy-tales 
he  Malachite  Casket,  that  was  tilmcd  as  The  Stone  Flower. 
here  were  rooms  given  over  to  the  various  eirclcs  that  arc  run 
the  club — (lancing,  art,  wireless,  needlework,  chemistry, 
ology,  chess.  In  one  hall  we  walked  into  the  dress  rehearsal 
;  a  play  being  performed  by  children  between  8  and  10.  In 
lother  big  hall  we  listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  conference 
if  children  age  12  to  16  on  the  study  of  languages.  The  place 
as  a  wonderland  and  a  hive  of  activity. 

In  the  palaces  of  culture  and  workers’  clubs,  we  saw  young 
orkers  enjoying  themselves,  and  making  use  of  the  wide  range 
i:  facilities  provided.  At  the  factory  sports  stadium  in  Sverd- 
!vsk  we  watched  youngsters  playing  football,  running  around 
lie  track,  saw  their  tennis  courts,  open-air  rings  for  boxing  and 
irestling,  and  indoor  facilities  for  gymnastics  and  other  sports, 
he  spirit  Soviet  youth  show  for  culture  and  art  we  saw  during 
W  visits  to  the  theatre.  Their  thirst  for  knowledge  surprised  us 
1. 

'  MASS  AT  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

by  E.  McGARRY 

•[e  planned  our  itinerary  at  our  first  delegation  meeting  in  the 
iiarsaw  Club,  London.  I  informed  our  newly  appointed  secre- 
Ty,  Mr.  H.  Fagan,  of  my  special  interest  in  the  Soviet  Union’s 
ititude  to  religion  and  told  him  I  was  anxious  to  attend  Mass 
the  U.S.S.R.  “When  we  get  to  Moscow  we  will  see  if  we  can 
range  for  you  to  go  to  Mass,’’  he  replied.  To  that  I  retorted: 
Vhen  I  go  to  Mass  in  England,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter, 
just  go  without  any  arrangements  being  made.  I  expect  the  same 
jing  in  Moscow.’’ 

On  arrival  in  Moscow  I  immediately  enquired  about  the  where- 
)outs  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  people  I  spoke  to 
jought  there  was  one  somewhere,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know 
lactly  where  it  was.  As  they  were  atheists,  1  suppose  they 
I'uldn't  have  cared  less. 

jWe  visited  the  Russian  Orthodox  cathedral  of  the  Coming 
:  Christ,  when  there  was  an  Easter  service  in  progress  which 
IS  very  well  attended.  Some  of  our  delegates  questioned  the 
cretary  of  the  church  and  were  satisfied  with  the  answers, 
kept  quiet,  as  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  religion. 

;During  the  week  we  attended  a  lecture  on  “Social  Culture”, 
ills  gave  us  a  chance  to  ask  someone  in  authority  questions  on 
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the  Soviet  attitude  to  religion.  In  answer  to  the  query  “Do  yo 
allow  freedom  of  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union?”  we  were  toh 
“We  still  have  a  few  people  who  believe  in  God.  We  don’t  pu 
down  their  churches  or  stop  them  ringing  their  bells.  Provisio 
IS  made  for  these  people  in  the  Soviet  Constitution,  but  we  hoj 
that  with  the  scientific  approach  to  religion  taught  in  the  schoo 
to  kill  this  superstition  called  God  once  and  for  all,”  So  althoug 
the  State  has  made  provision  for  existing  religious  peoples,  thi 
are  employing  methods  designed  to  kill  all  thought  of  God  in  tl 
minds  of  the  school  children. 

On  the  Saturday  I  met  Ralph  Parker,  an  English  journali 
who  lives  in  Moscow.  I  told  him  if  I  didn’t  find  a  Catholic  chun 
soon,  my  impressions  would  not  be  very  good.  He  was  surpris* 

I  should  not  have  found  the  R.C.  church  and  told  me  he  h: 
been  there  many  times  and  would  give  the  interpreter  t] 
location  of  the  church  so  that  I  could  attend  Mass  in  the  mornir 
The  interpreter,  one  or  two  other  delegates  and  I  set  out  ; 
drizzling  rain.  After  fifteen  minutes’  walk  we  found  the  chur  ^ 
and  walked  in  just  as  Mass  started.  The  church  committa 
secretary  met  us  and  said  she  would  speak  to  us  after  the  servu  j 
This  suited  us  fine,  as  two  of  the  delegates  with  us  were  no  j 
Catholics  and  very  interested  in  seeing  the  service.  (On  goi  . 
into  the  church  we  were  surprised  to  see  a  blind  man  in  ra  | 
begging  for  money,  but  made  no  comment.)  j 

We  found  the  service  well  attended  but,  as  in  England,  th( 
were  the  usual  latecomers !  This  was  early  Mass  and  there  wf  5 
only  three  children  present.  The  service  was  exactly  the  same 
an  English  Mass,  with  one  exception — ^they  had  the  sermon  af  :  dI 
Mass  was  served.  3!a 

Immediately  the  priest  began  his  sermon  the  secrets  ^  Ci 
beckoned  us  outside.  “Now  I  can  talk  with  you,”  she  said.  ^  lllli 
questioned  her  closely.  The  beggar,  she  told  us,  was  pretty  vs  :  pe 
looked  after  by  his  family,  but  when  I  said  I  thought  that  si 
people  were  looked  after  by  the  State,  the  interpreter  commen 
that  he  was  probably  a  bit  simple  and  had  run  away  from 
old  people’s  home.  The  other  Catholic  delegate,  G.  I' 

McCuUough,  had  a  red  star  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  Pointing 
this,  the  secretary  of  the  church  committee  said;  “If  you  ar(  !” 
Catholic,  why  are  you  wearing  a  red  star?”  This  really  rang  j  j],, 
bell  for  me.  JU,, 

The  people  began  coming  out  of  church,  and  we  were  sho  to 
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ito  the  vestry,  where  we  met  the  priest,  who  said  he  would  be 
rleased  to  answer  any  questions.  We  asked  who  had  appointed 
im  to  the  church  and  when.  “I  was  appointed  here  by  the 
archbishop  of  Riga  just  over  two  years  ago,”  he  replied.  One 
f  the  non-Catholic  delegates  asked  him  if  in  his  opinion  the 
'hurch  did  more  for  the  people  than  the  State.  His  answer :  ‘‘I 
ave  had  no  conflict  with  the  State  up  till  now.”  Another  ques- 
on  was :  “Are  any  of  your  parishioners  members  of  the  Com- 
lunist  Party?”  He  replied;  “I  am  only  concerned  with  the 
piritual  side  of  my  people  and  not  with  political  life.”  Somebody 
sked:  “Why  were  there  only  three  children  at  church?”  He 
Did  us  that  there  was  a  school  examination  in  progress  and 
lerefore  the  children  had  been  unable  to  attend  church  that 
lorning.  “Where  do  you  get  money  from  to  maintain  the 
hurch?”  His  answer:  “From  my  parishioners  in  the  form  of 
fferings,  but  special  grants  can  be  had  in  exceptional  circum- 
[ances  from  the  State.”  “Don’t  you  think,  Father,  that  a  Catholic 
:hool  is  necessary?”  He  replied:  “We  are  only  a  community  of 
bme  2,000  people  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  one.” 
Do  you  hold  your  usual  May  processions,  and  so  forth,  out  of 
oors?”  “No,  we  only  have  them  in  church.”  My  last  comment 
>as:  “Surely,  Father,  in  the  absence  of  a  drive  for  a  Catholic 
phool,  the  scientific  approach  to  religion  in  the  State  schools  will 
anally  destroy  all  faith  in  God.”  He  answered;  “It  is  the  duty 
f  the  parents  to  educate  their  children  in  the  Catholic  faith.” 

,  Time  was  getting  on  and  we  could  see  the  priest  wanted  to 
irepare  for  late  Mass.  So  we  said  good-bye  and  left  the  church. 
!  I  felt  that  I  had  found  a  flickering  light  of  faith  in  a  rough  sea 
f  Atheism,  but  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that  although  there 
&n  be  no  relationship  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
communism,  the  peoples  of  the  world  must  live  in  peace.  And 
lere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  workers  sincerely  desire 
eace. 

'  FOOTNOTE  BY  G.  McCULLOUGH 

{accompanied  Bro.  McGarry  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Mass  was 
bserved  exactly  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  Britain.  We  were  par- 
icularly  interested  in  the  reason  why  so  few  children  were 
resent  and  were  told  by  the  priest  that  they  had  been  to  an 
krlier  mass  because  they  were  taking  examinations  that  day. 
here  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  freedom  of  religion  in  the  Soviet 
Inion,  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  many  people  there  have 
frong  anti-religious  views.  This  was  borne  out  by  the  lecturer 
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referred  to  by  Bro.  McGarry  during  the  talk  on  “Mass  Culture 
Work  in  the  Trade  Unions”.  He  stated  that  the  teaching  o 
science,  and  particularly  of  Darwinism,  in  the  schools  woul 
combat  what  he  described  as  “superstitious  ideas” — meanin 
religion. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

by  J.  WILSON 

I  AM  A  dock  labourer  and  have  worked  for  about  thirty-eigh 
years  on  Merseyside  docks.  It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  I  b{ 
came  a  follower  of  the  Christian  faith  Since  then  I  have  trie 
to  live  consistently  before  my  fellow  men,  and  I  believe  it  wa 
for  this  cause  I  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  bring  back  the  trut 
as  I  saw  and  heard  it. 

The  subject  I  am  writing  upon  is  a  reply  to  some  of  the  mi: 
informed  statements  I  received  from  religious  quarters  befoi 
I  left  England  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  the  majority  of  people  in  th 
U.S.S.R.  seemingly  have  no  desire  for  religious  worship  and  fe< 
no  loss  at  not  having  Bibles  or  churches.  There  is  an  explanatio 
for  this,  when  you  consider  that  if  a  child  is  not  taught  religio 
by  its  parents,  then  there  is  no  hope  of  it  getting  any  from  th 
schools.  I  learned  from  a  lecturer  on  mass  cultural  work  in  th 
trade  unions  that  they  regard  orthodox  Christian  teaching  a 
opposed  to  all  true  scientific  teaching  and  research.  He  name 
some  of  the  leading  scientists  and  ranked  Charles  Darwin  a 
a  prince  amongst  them.  He  informed  us  that  lecturers  Use 
Darwinism  as  a  foundation  to  build  upon. 

They  promote  and  encourage  scholars  to  study  the  scientif 
explanation  of  all  the  universe,  but  they  do  not  prevent  thei 
from  reading  books  that  attribute  the  creation  to  an  intelligei 
personal  God.  I  was  also  informed  that  all  books  for  childre 
or  students  on  this  theme  must  be  provided  by  themselves.  Tl 
trade  unions  and  the  Government  are  secular. 

From  this  let  us  turn  to  another  picture  which  was  put  befoi 
me  before  leaving  England.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  ba 
on  the  Bible  in  the  Russian  language;  that  no  Bible  could  t 
sent  into  Russia;  that  Christians  were  persecuted  if  found,  an 
probably  put  to  death.  Therefore  I  was  advised  not  to  try  an 
find  any  behind  the  “Iron  Curtain”. 

I  was,  however,  determined  that  as  far  as  it  lay  in  my  pow< 
I  would  find  out  the  truth  on  this  important  question,  and  then 
fore  on  the  Sunday  after  our  arrival  I  accompanied  the  entii 
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lilegation  when  it  was  invited  to  attend  divine  service  at  the 
lokhovsky  Cathedral.  Here  we  saw  all  the  colourful  pageantry 
if  the  one-time  Russian  State  Church.  It  was  crowded  to  the 
Dors,  and  the  people  carried  out  their  devotion  with  deep 
ncerity. 

We  had  a  conversation  with  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  as  well 
the  secretary  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was  on  a  Government 
)uncil  for  Church  Affairs.  We  were  informed  that  religious 
torship  is  carried  out  freely  without  any  interference  from 
overnment  quarters.  The  only  thing  the  Government  does,  is 
•  provide  land  if  another  church  is  required  to  meet  the  needs 
;  the  people.  We  found  that  there  were  two  Academies  in 
[oscow  for  the  training  of  high  standing  officers  for  the  priest- 
ibod,  and  that  there  were  twelve  seminaries  for  the  lower  priest- 
)od.  We  noted  that  there  are  fifty-five  Churches  in  Moscow, 
jd  100  in  the  suburbs.  All  have  freedom  to  worship  as  they 
lease. 

I  The  following  Saturday  I  visited  a  Baptist  Chapel,  where  I 
as  introduced  to  the  pastor,  the  secretary  and  two  elders, 
he  vestry  was  stocked  with  many  religious  books  and  the 
alls  were  decked  with  scriptural  texts  which  I  found  I 
lew  well.  The  pastor  informed  me  that  there  was  no  interference 
om  the  Government,  and  that  they  enjoyed  perfect  liberty  in 
eaching  and  teaching  the  Bible.  He  showed  me  an  Authorised 
-anslation  in  English  and  Russian  and  informed  me  that  this 
•uld  be  obtained  from  the  Soviet  Publishing  Press  in  Lenin- 
•ad.  The  pastor  had  this  copy,  published  in  1926,  and  a 
^mn  book  for  their  own  use. 

I  asked  how  many  Baptists  there  were  in  Russia  and  he  said 
jout  500,000.  There  were  also  many  churches.  I  was  very  in- 
rested  to  hear  from  him  that  they  were  in  communication  with 
e  Baptist  Union  in  Britain.  This  puzzled  me,  because  of  some 
the  things  I  had  heard  in  Liverpool,  even  from  the  Churches, 
lout  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Government  against  all  such 
irms  of  worship. 

T  stayed  for  the  service.  The  church  was  packed  to  the  doors, 
ime  were  even  standing  in  the  aisles.  From  the  gallery  I  could 
e  the  people  going  out  and  coming  in  as  they  pleased,  the  doors 
;ing  open  throughout  the  service.  The  choir  sang  resurrection 
mans  to  the  same  tunes  as  we  in  Britain.  1  was  able  to  join 
with  them  because  of  this.  This  Church  has  the  third  largest 
Cgan  in  Moscow,  and  on  Sundays  has  a  choir  of  over  100 
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people.  Judging  from  the  size  of  jthe  collection  bags  the  peopl 
subscribed  generously  to  the  Church’s  upkeep. 

After  the  service  I  received  many  handshakes,  and  the  chaii 
man  promised  me  a  Bible  in  the  Russian  language,  which 
received  before  I  left  Moscow  for  home.  All  that  I  saw  convince 
me  that  there  was  an  evangelical  ministry.  The  wall  behind  th 
pulpit  was  inscribed  with  the  words  “God  is  Love”  and  swingin 
over  the  pulpit  was  the  text  “Christ  is  Risen”. 

Some  of  my  fellow  delegates  attended  Mass  at  the  Roma 
Catholic  Chapel.  Here  they  saw  their  orthodox  teaching  carrie 
out  and  understood  the  form  and  ceremony  of  such  an  occasior 
The  Chapel  was  packed  to  the  doors  too,  and  the  only  con 
spicuous  thing  they  noticed  was  the  absence  of  children.  On  en 
quiry  they  learned  that  the  children  were  sitting  to  be  examine 
and  had  attended  an  earlier  mass.  They  asked  the  officiating  pries 
many  important  questions  on  the  Government’s  attitude  toward 
their  faith,  but  were  told  that  there  was  no  interference.  Th 
Church  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Riga. 

Asked  whether  there  was  any  increase  in  the  congregation,  h 
assured  them  that  while  he  had  been  there  it  had  increasec 
Asked  whether  Communists  were  allowed  to  worship,  he  sai 
he  did  not  question  the  people  about  their  politics.  All  he  re 
quired  was  that  they  believed  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

To  sum  up;  I  believe  that  any  fair-thinking  man  or  woma 
will  admit  from  this  brief  survey  that  there  is  freedom  of  religio 
to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  people’s  ow 
conscience. 

THE  TRADE  UNIONS 

by  JACK  GARDINER 

Fundamentally  Soviet  trade  unions  are  run  much  the  same  ; 
our  own.  The  only  difference  as  far  as  I  could  see  was  that  on 
union  covered  one  industry.  There  are  sixty-six  trade  unions :  th 
miners’  trade  union,  the  railwaymen’s,  transport,  medic; 
workers,  heavy  engineering,  automobile  and  tractor  industr; 
food  workers,  municipal  workers,  building  materials  workers,  an 
so  on.  One  union  for  one  industry. 

The  basic  unit  is  the  factory  committee.  This  is  subject  to  th 
District  Committee,  the  District  Committee  is  subject  to  th 
Regional  Committee,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Central  Committee  ( 
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he  Trade  Union  and  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade 
Unions. 

The  members  in  a  factory  elect  their  shop  stewards,  shop  com- 
nittees  and  the  factory  committee,  which  elects  its  chairman. 
The  district,  regional  and  central  committees  are  elected  by 
)iennial  conferences.  Each  member  of  a  trade  union  can  reach 
he  highest  post  in  trade  unionism. 

What  do  the  Soviet  trade  unions  deal  with?  Organisation, 
vages,  labour  protection,  welfare,  education,  sport,  culture,  rest 
tomes,  housing,  social  insurance  are  some  of  the  matters, 
viembership  of  a  trade  union  is  absolutely  voluntary.  The  sub- 
cription  is  1  per  cent  of  the  member's  wages,  and  is  paid  person- 
tlly  by  the  member,  who  gets  a  stamp  in  his  trade  union 
nembership  card  for  the  amount  paid.  More  than  30  million 
ndustrial  workers  are  trade  unionists. 

1  Each  trade  union  has  its  own  social  insurance  funds,  and  in 
iddition  to  paying  sick  benefits,  and  so  on,  uses  these  funds  for 
naintaining  rest  homes  and  sanatoria,  and  for  looking  after  the 
nembers’  children,  sending  them  away  each  year  for  a  month’s 
loliday  in  the  country. 

There  are  various  pension  schemes.  The  old  age  pension  is 
)0  per  cent  of  previous  wages.  Disablement  pensions  are  paid  to 
rade  union  members  at  100  per  cent  of  previous  earnings  for 
ull  disablement,  69  per  cent  for  part  disablement,  and  30  per 
;ent  for  disablement  requiring  the  member  to  leave  his  trade  for 
;asier  work.  Teachers  and  doctors  get  a  40  per  cent  pension  after 
vorking  for  twenty-five  years,  and  there  are  different  schemes  for 
vorkers  in  other  industries. 

Labour  protection  is  supervised  by  the  trade  unions,  and  the 
Soviet  T.U.C.  has  a  special  department  to  deal  with  it. 

Soviet  unions  take  a  great  interest  in  increasing  production  and 
•aising  productivity.  They  run  special  classes  in  their  clubs  with 
eachers  to  answer  workers’  questions  and  inform  them  about 
lew  techniques,  new  methods  of  production  and  new  production 
j-ecords  set  by  workers  in  industry.  There  is  a  roll  of  honour  in 
^very  factory  where  the  names  and  photographs  of  the  best 
jvorkers  are  displayed.  The  trade  unions  make  a  worker  feel  it 
•o  be  an  honour  to  be  a  worker. 

!  The  trade  unions  are  doing  a  fine  job  in  Russia.  Not  only  do 
hey  look  after  their  members,  but  they  look  after  their  wives 
md  children  too.  They  see  that  everyone  gets  the  same  chance, 
?e  it  in  sport  or  in  the  arts. 
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TRADE  UNION  ORGANISATION  AND  FACTORY 
CONDITIONS 

by  D.  CRUICKSHANK 

As  AN  active  trade  unionist  who,  like  many  others,  has  found 
himself  on  occasions  frustrated  in  relation  to  new  ideas  by 
rules  and  regulations,  and  in  the  course  of  my  duties  having  to 
contend  with  considerable  delay  in  dealing  with  disputes,  under 
our  procedure  for  avoidance  of  disputes,  I  was  eager  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  trade  union  constitution,  procedure 
and  factory  conditions  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  were  given  an  excellent  address  on  these  matters  by  a 
member  of  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  our  T.U.C.  We  were  told  we  could 
check  on  the  information  we  were  given  when  we  visited  the 
factories. 

There  is  a  remarkable  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  State 
and  the  trade  unions.  The  latter  appear  to  have  more  power 
and  responsibility  than  we  experience  in  Britain.  The  workers’ 
outlook  is  entirely  different  to  ours.  When  we  are  given  a  job 
our  first  question  usually  is  what  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  it. 
Workers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  at  least  the  ones  we  came  into 
direct  contact  with,  appear  to  be  concerned  with  what  they  can 
put  into  it.  They  get  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  their  con¬ 
tribution  towards  (I  quote  their  own  words)  “being  in  a  better 
position  today  than  they  were  yesterday,  and  by  their  contribu¬ 
tion,  in  a  better  position  still  tomorrow”. 

The  administration  (management)  of  factories  and  the 
workers  pull  together  as  a  team.  Everyone  is  production  con¬ 
scious,  and  they  are  assisted  in  their  efforts  by  a  generous  bonus 
scheme. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  all  trade  union  members  at  a 
factory  are  members  of  the  same  union,  regardless  of  what  their 
trade  is.  Each  shop  elects  its  own  shop  committee  by  secret 
ballot,  and  each  shop  has  its  representatives  on  the  works  com¬ 
mittee,  also  elected  by  secret  ballot.  The  works  trade  union  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  combination  of  what  we  understand  by  a  shop 
stewards’  committee  and  a  joint  production  committee.  These 
committees  elect  their  own  officers.  The  chairmen  (and  in  very 
large  establishments  the  vice-chairmen)  are  full-time,  and  are 
paid  by  the  union  a  rate  equivalent  to  their  average  earnings  in 
the  year  prior  to  election. 
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The  works  committee  sends  delegates  to  the  union  regional 
conference  which  elects  a  regional  committee,  and  so  on  up  to 
he  republican  committee,  the  central  committee  and  the  All- 
Jnion  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions.  A  very  large  works 
ends  delegates  direct  to  the  All-Union  Congress  of  Trade 
Jnions. 

Factory  committees  and  their  officials  are  elected  for  one 
/ear.  Higher  trade  union  committees  and  officials  are  elected 
or  periods  of  two  to  four  years. 

The  works  trade  union  committee  has  commissions  or  sub- 
!;ommittees  responsible  for:  (a)  organisation;  (b)  wages;  (c) 
abour  protection  (safety);  (d)  health;  (e)  housing;  and  so  on. 
,  We  asked  if  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
nunist  Party  to  qualify  for  nomination  for  any  office?  We  were 
old  that  it  was  not,  that  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  elected 
Officials  are  not  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  Membership 
'^f  a  trade  union  or  of  the  Communist  Party  is  entirely  volun- 
lary.  The  factories  we  visited  had  a  trade  union  membership 
'>f  90  to  100  per  cent;  but  there  are  probably  other  plants  with 
i  lower  percentage  of  membership,  as  the  total  trade  union 
nembership  of  39  million  industrial  and  white-collar  workers 
s  over  30  million. 

;  Women  not  only  have  equal  pay,  but  they  also  have  equal 
ights  in  the  unions.  There  are  many  instances  where  women 
nembers  have  been  elected  to  trade  union  office  at  the  highest 
evel. 

We  asked  questions  about  the  method  of  dealing  with  dis¬ 
putes  (they  use  the  term  conflict).  We  were  told  that  there  were 
j/ery  few  disputes,  and  that  settlement  was  usually  reached  at 
■  he  level  of  the  works  committee;  but  the  worker  had  the  right 
';o  appeal  to  higher  bodies,  and  thus  could  decide  himself  what 
committee  he  wanted  to  consider  his  particular  case.  A  definite 
decision  must  be  reached  within  ten  days  of  the  dispute  arising. 

A  wages  commission  operates  in  each  factory.  It  negotiates 
grades,  piecework,  prices,  targets,  etc.  Each  grade  carries  a 
different  rate  of  pay,  plus  payment  by  results.  As  bonus  is 
paid  on  the  basic  rate,  the  amount  of  bonus  can  vary  according 
;o  grade.  Workers  told  us  it  was  quite  common  to  earn  140 
;o  160  per  cent  bonus.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  on 
such  payment  by  result  systems.  The  other  twenty  per  cent, 
mainly  maintenance  men,  setters  and  certain  clerical  workers, 
receive  an  output  bonus  based  on  the  performance  of  the  shop 
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or  the  factory.  Members  of  the  administration  also  receive 
output  bonus  based  on  the  factory’s  performance. 

Workers  normally  work  8  hours  per  day  for  6  days  (a  48- 
hour  week),  but  heavy  trades  (miners,  etc.)  work  7,  6  and  ir 
some  cases  even  5  or  a  4-hour  day. 

Workers  also  receive  state  awards  for  ability  and  length  ol 
service.  Extra  payment  for  a  length  of  service  rises  from  1C 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  basic  rate.  These  awards  are 
intended  to  encourage  workers  to  remain  at  the  same  plant  and 
in  the  same  industry,  but  if  they  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
these  advantages  they  can  move  from  one  factory  to  another. 

The  lowest  earnings  we  found  were  350  roubles  per  month 
(women  keeping  the  pavements  clean).  The  majority  of  the 
factory  workers  receive  1 ,000  roubles  per  month.  The  works 
director  was  paid  4,000  roubles,  while  the  miners  we  met 
informed  us  that  they  earned  as  much  as  5,000  and  6,(X)C 
roubles  per  month.  The  members  entrance  fee  to  the  trade 
union  and  his  monthly  contribution  is  1  per  cent  of  his  earn¬ 
ings.  Income  tax  is  on  a  graduated  scale  up  to  a  maximum 
of  10  per  cent  of  earnings. 

We  visited  factories,  mines,  a  loco  depot,  etc.  I  thought 
the  lighting  could  have  been  better  in  some  of  the  factories: 
and  at  one  time  we  did  express  an  opinion  that  there  should 
be  more  guards  on  some  machines,  but  when  we  went  into 
the  next  department,  the  machines  were  very  well  guarded. 

Each  factory  has  its  own  trade  union  sports  organisation 
and  worker’s  club  or  palace  of  culture. 

CULTURE,  EDUCATION  AND  THE  TRADE  UNIONS 
by  C.  BURNELL 

Having  an  interest  in  adult  education,  I  was  interested  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  trade  union  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union 
plays  a  part  in  education  and  culture. 

The  fact  that  32  per  cent  of  the  national  budget  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  set  aside  for  this  work  shows  that  the  Education  Ministries, 
and  the  Committees  for  Arts  Affairs  and  Cultural-Educational 
Work  under  the  Councils  of  Ministers  are  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  learned  that  the  trade 
unions  work  in  conjunction  with  these  Committees,  and  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  education  of  the  people,  both  young  and  old. 
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Up  to  the  school  leaving  age,  education  in  the  Soviet  Union 
15  free.  In  kindergartens  before  school  age,  and  in  the  latter  years 
'f  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  universities,  fees  are  paid;  but 
2  technical  secondary  schools  and  all  higher  educational  institu- 
ions,  the  students  receive  scholarships.  Many  university  students 
re  young  men  and  women  who  have  worked,  or  even  are  work- 
ig,  in  the  factories  and  workshops. 

In  the  evenings  young  workers  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
,*alaces  of  Culture  or  clubs  which  are  usually  attached  to  fac- 
ories,  and  by  means  of  lectures  and  studies  to  pass  the  examina- 
ions  and  aspire  to  higher  education.  There  are  over  H  million 
mpils  attending  specialised  technical  and  professional  secondary 
chools,  and  the  same  number  studying  university  courses. 

;  The  leisure  activities  of  the  majority  of  workers  are  catered 
or  and  looked  after  by  the  trade  unions.  The  unions  own  and 
jontrol  8,000  big  clubs  and  houses  of  culture,  90,000  smaller 
Hubs,  7,000  film  halls,  10,000  big  libraries.  The  Gorky  Motor 
iVorks,  for  example,  has  a  library  with  300,000  books.  Eminent 
pholars  lecture  to  the  workers  on  most  subjects  in  the  Houses 
if  Culture  and  clubs. 

j  In  the  city  of  Sverdlovsk,  I  visited  the  House  of  Culture  of 
he  Urals  Machine  Works,  and  was  amazed  at  the  high  degree 
if  skill  and  learning  displayed  by  the  young  people.  In  one 
Jepartment  devoted  to  physics  I  saw  all  kinds  of  instruments 
made  by  the  students,  and  a  girl  of  fifteen  who  was  studying  a 
^ook  on  Faraday.  Next  came  the  needlework  class,  and  I  saw 
ieautiful  embroidery  and  tapestries  worked  by  the  girls;  pictures 
Ilf  flowers  and  landscapes,  portraits  of  eminent  men  were  em- 
Iroidered  in  silks.  There  were  also  classes  for  literature,  music, 
}olk  dancing,  ballet  taught  by  a  prima  ballerina,  languages, 
)otany.  In  the  concert  hall  we  heard  a  concert  given  by  workers 
jf  the  plant,  who  displayed  remarkable  versatility.  This  House 
)f  Culture  is  only  one  of  thousands  being  run  by  the  trade  unions 
ind  workers  all  over  the  U.S.S.R. 

i  In  the  Urals  Machine  Works  in  Sverdlovsk,  one  of  the  largest 
Engineering  and  foundry  works  in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  a 
iechnical  institute  where  special  evening  classes  are  run  for  en¬ 
gineers.  The  results  of  this  education  can  be  seen  on  the  walls 
)f  the  House  of  Culture,  where  the  photographs  of  engineers 
ind  workers  who  have  invented  something  new,  or  proposed 
ome  labour-saving  device  or  made  work  easier,  are  given  an 
lonoured  place.  The  director  of  this  works,  by  the  way,  once 
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worked  at  the  bench  in  this  very  factory.  He  was  quite  a  young 
man,  only  forty-three,  and  was  very  proud  of  the  works  and  its 
workers. 

The  trade  unions  also  take  an  interest  in  the  younger  folk 
Last  New  Year  they  entertained  17  million  children  at  New  Year 
Tree  parties,  and  it  is  estimated  that  2^  million  youngsters  will 
be  going  away  to  trade  union  pioneer  camps  for  a  stay  of  between 
four  and  six  weeks  this  summer. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  members  of  Soviet  trade  unions 
are  women.  They  receive  the  same  pay  for  the  job  as  men,  for 
the  rule  is  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  TTie  unions  look  after  their 
women  members  efficiently,  and  protect  them  and  help  them  in 
every  possible  way.  In  the  kindergartens  administered  by  the 
unions,  women  workers  can  leave  their  young  children  to  the 
care  of  specialists  trained  in  child  welfare.  Nursing  mothers  are 
allowed  to  leave  work  to  feed  their  babies  as  often  as  is  necessary. 

The  trade  unions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  playing  their  part  nobly 
and  well  in  the  cause  of  planning  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
the  people.  By  their  attention  to  art,  science,  study,  and  all  those 
things  that  go  with  peaceful  construction,  they  are  helping  to 
build  a  new  system  of  society,  creating  new  men  and  women 
who  wiU  bring  peace  and  plenty  to  the  sorely  tried  world  of 
today. 


LABOUR  PROTECTION 

by  H.  FAGAN 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  Soviet  legislation  is  its 
stringent  labour  protection  code.  Every  worker,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  is  covered  by  these  regulations,  which  are  concerned  not 
only  with  accident  prevention  but  also  with  factory  inspection 
and  the  health  of  the  workers. 

Enforcement  of  these  laws  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  unions 
and  the  workers.  A  special  department  of  the  All-Union  Central 
Council  of  Trade  Unions  is  concerned  (a)  with  research  on 
labour  protection;  {b)  invention  of  protection  devices;  (c) 
drafting  of  safety  regulations;  {d)  factory  inspection.  In  each 
factory  the  trade  union  committee  elected  by  the  workers  of  that 
factory  has  a  sub-committee  concerned  with  labour  protection, 
every  trade  union  group  (of  20-odd  members)  elects  a  “public 
labour  inspector”  from  among  its  members.  The  central  com- 
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laittees  of  the  different  trade  unions  also  appoint  technical 
labour  inspectors,  corresponding  to  the  Home  Office  factory 
lispectors. 

!  Thus  factory  inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  and  is 
carried  out  at  two  levels :  at  workshop  and  factory  level  through 
he  elected  labour  inspectors  and  factory  committees,  and  over 
k^hole  industries  by  the  technical  inspectors. 

The  labour  protection  commission  of  the  trade  union  factory 
ommittee  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sub-committees  function- 
lag  in  a  factory.  It  is  estimated  that  about  a  million  people  are 
engaged  in  the  Soviet  Union,  either  in  a  voluntary  capacity  as 
irlected  public  labour  inspectors  or  members  of  labour  protection 
itommissions,  or  in  a  full-time,  paid  capacity  as  a  technical 
inspector,  or  research  worker  in  one  of  the  trade  union 
“cientific  research  institutions  devoted  to  labour  protection, 
i  Each  voluntary  factory  inspector  not  only  checks  that  the 
idministration  is  adhering  to  the  protection  regulations  for  the 
ndustry,  hut  also  on  overtime.  The  labour  laws  include  a  strong 
heck  on  overtime,  the  maximum  amount  of  which  is  limited  by 
law  to  120  hours  per  worker  per  year.  Permission  to  work  over¬ 
time  can  only  be  granted  in  an  emergency,  and  then  only  by  the 
[.‘entral  committee  of  the  trade  union  involved.  The  inspector 
iilso  sees  that  all  workers  in  his  group  are  conversant  with  the 
afety  regulations,  and  with  the  safety  devices  in  use  in  their 
hop  or  section 

He  has  wide  powers,  and  the  administration  must  grant  him 
;very  facility  to  carry  out  his  inspection.  If  he  is  not  satisfied 
vith  the  conditions  in  his  section  he  can  call  in  the  chairman  of 
ihe  factory  (or  shop,  where  there  is  a  shop  committee)  labour 
Drotection  commission,  who  is  the  senior  inspector  for  the 
factory,  and  the  T.U.-employed  technical  inspector.  The  latter 
;ias  the  right  to  enter  any  factory  or  works  in  his  industry,  at 
liny  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  has  the  power  to  fine  members 

f>f  the  administration  responsible  for  any  violations  of  the  labour 
aws  that  he  may  find. 

The  labour  protection  commission  reports  back  regularly  on 
its  work  to  the  factory  committee.  If  the  committee  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  conditions  as  revealed  by  the  conunission’s  report,  it 
pan  demand  a  report  from  the  chief  engineer  and  director  of 
(he  works  on  the  matter.  These  reports  are  discussed,  and  any 
decision  taken  by  the  committee  is  considered  binding  on  the 
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works  administration,  and  changes  in  accordance  with  th< 
decision  reached  must  bs  made. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  chairmar 
of  the  labour  protection  commission,  who  in  a  large  works  ii 
often  a  full-time  trade  union  official,  is  the  senior  inspector,  anc 
has  the  right  to  visit  any  department  or  shop  in  the  works  when 
ever  he  wishes.  He  can  demand  to  be  shown  any  particula: 
machine  or  department  he  wishes  to  see,  and  the  administratioi 
must  allow  him  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  central  committees 
of  the  trade  unions  not  only  have  the  right,  but  the  duty,  to  se^ 
that  the  protection  regulations  are  carried  out  in  the  factories 
and  works  where  their  members  are  employed. 

Another  feature  of  the  labour  laws  is  that  no  new  factory  oi 
mill  can  be  put  into  commission  until  it  has  been  passed  by  i 
commission  which  includes  a  technical  inspector  from  the  trade 
union  covering  the  industry  concerned.  The  plans,  too,  for  a  nev 
works  must  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  trade  union,  anc 
passed  by  it  before  being  carried  out;  and  the  trade  union  is 
responsible  for  seeing  that  all  the  latest  safety  measures  recom 
mended  for  that  type  of  works  are  applied  and  incorporated  ii 
the  designs. 

Each  central  committee  of  a  trade  union  has  its  labour  pro¬ 
tection  department,  dealing  only  with  safety  measures  anc 
factory  inspection.  Only  the  central  committee  has  the  power  tc 
appoint  or  discharge  technical  inspectors.  In  addition  to  the 
powers  already  cited,  these  inspectors  have  the  power  to  ordei 
a  director  to  stop  his  works  or  any  shop  where  they  considei 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  work  to  be  continued  in  the  conditionj 
existing  there.  The  technical  inspectors  help  to  train  the  volun¬ 
tary  inspectors,  and  instruct  the  labour  protection  commissions 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  labour  laws.  The  inspectors,  tech¬ 
nical  and  voluntary,  have  the  duty  to  see  that  every  worker  has 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  rights  and  duties  undei 
the  law,  and  how  to  avoid  and  prevent  accidents  at  work. 

While  touring  various  factories,  we  noted  the  number  ol 
posters  everywhere,  showing  the  right  way  to  do  a  job,  and  the 
wrong  way.  If  an  accident  does  occur,  the  onus  is  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  prove  that  there  was  no  negligence  on  its  part; 
and  if  it  alleges  neglect  on  the  worker’s  part,  it  has  to  prove  it. 
Accidents  at  work  are  considered  to  be  the  fault  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  not  of  the  workers,  unless  proved  otherwise.  The 
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manager  responsible  is  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  if  negligence  is 
roved. 

Labour  inspectors  are  not  only  concerned  with  breaches  of 
xe  labour  laws.  They  must  see  to  it  that  each  worker  has  his 
pper  holidays  with  pay,  and  not  only  the  statutary  holidays, 
ut  also  any  extra  holidays  allowed.  For  example,  workers  are 
lititled  to  two  days’  extra  holiday  with  pay  for  every  two  years 
ley  work  in  a  particular  factory.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  labour 
Inspector  to  see  that  he  gets  this  additional  time.  Young  people 
iho  are  studying  while  working  get  fifteen  days’  extra  holidays 
ihen  they  have  passed  their  exams,  and  twenty  days’  leave  to 
I'repare  for  their  finals.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  labour  inspector  to 
nsure  that  this,  too,  is  carried  out.  He  or  she  must  ensure  that 
xpectant  mothers  get  their  proper  time  off,  and  that  special 
ijrtificates  are  granted  to  mothers  who  cannot,  owing  to  birth 
:‘pmplications,  work  the  full  normal  day.  Such  mothers  are 
illowed  special  hours,  but  are  paid  the  full  rate  for  the  job. 
ihe  inspectors  must  see  that  nursing  mothers  are  able  to  take 
ume  off  to  feed  their  babies,  who  are  looked  after  in  the  factory 
ursery. 

jj  Labour  inspectors  must  also  see  that  young  people  are  not 
jilt  to  work  at  jobs  that  are  considered  harmful,  and  that  no  one 
jader  eighteen  works  at  certain  trades  considered  harmful. 

I  Some  of  the  other  tasks  allocated  to  the  factory  inspector  are ; 
{»  see  that  harmful  processes  are  separated  from  ordinary  pro- 
;jsses,  and  that  proper  ventilation  is  provided;  to  check  up  on 
I’oper  lighting;  to  see  that  proper  gangways  are  provided  be- 
iveen  machines;  to  check  on  impure  air;  to  see  that  belts  are 
pperly  fenced  in,  etc.,  etc. 

Hn  the  coal  mines  ail  electrical  apparatus  is  tested  to  ensure 
^at  it  is  flame-proof,  and  cages  are  fitted  with  automatic 
tevices  which  will  stop  the  cage  should  any  abnormal  situation 
i'isQ.  Stringent  tests  are  carried  out  for  dust  and  fire-damp, 
i'hilst  great  attention  is  paid  to  roadways  and  ventilation. 

ijientific  research  institutes  devote  considerable  attention  to  all 
ese  matters  and  are  always  seeking  fresh  ways  of  making 
ining  a  safer  occupation. 

WAGES  AND  PRICES 

by  KEN  SMITH 

f  is  AN  unusual  change  to  visit  a  country  where  you  hear  nobody 
umbling  that  prices  are  going  up,  and  still  more  strange  when 
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everyone  tells  you  how  prices  have  come  down  in  the  last  thn 
years.  That’s  the  way  it  was  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  remembt 
Mrs.  Glebovskaya,  a  Sverdlovsk  housewife,  whose  husband  worl 
in  the  Urals  Machine  Works,  telling  a  group  of  us  how  muc 
more  she  was  able  to  buy  with  her  housekeeping  money  as 
result  of  the  four  price  cuts  since  rationing  was  abolished  at  tl 
end  of  1947.  We  were  having  tea  with  her  in  her  flat.  This  yej 
alone  the  cost  of  foodstuffs,  household  goods,  furniture  an 
many  other  things  were  knocked  down  by  a  tenth  (2s.  in  the  : 
to  a  fifth  (4s.  in  the  £).  She  told  us  how  more  and  more  goo( 
were  becoming  available  in  the  shops,  and  like  others  we  spok 
to,  is  quite  convinced  that  there  will  be  another  price  cut  in  th 
Soviet  Union  next  March,  as  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  Marc 
1951,  March  1950,  March  1949  and  April  1948. 

Other  people  told  us  the  same — how  their  standard  of  livir 
was  constantly  rising,  how  this  was  made  possible  by  the  progres 
of  Soviet  industry  and  agriculture,  and  by  increased  productive 
of  labour  and  reduction  of  costs  of  production. 

Naturally,  we  were  all  interested.  Just  before  we  went  t 
Moscow  I  had  seen  figures  produced  by  the  American  Depar 
ment  of  Labour,  and  circulated  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  Informatio 
Service  in  London,  that  seemed  to  show  that  it  cost  Sovi< 
workers  seven  times  as  much  working  time  to  earn  the  sam 
amount  of  food  as  an  American  worker.  I  have  seen  these  figure 
reprinted  here  since  returning  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  it  is  re 
grettable  that  they  have  even  been  reproduced  in  the  L.C.5 
magazine.  From  what  we  saw  these  figures  are  utterly  ridiculou 
Take  Mrs.  Glebovskaya’s  home  for  example.  She  has  a  flat  wit 
four  living  rooms,  kitchen,  hall,  bathroom,  etc.  The  rooms  hav 
parquet  floors  and  deep  window  bays  with  double  casements,  an 
are  well  provided  with  built-in  cupboards.  She  has  an  electri 
stove  in  the  kitchen.  And  for  this  flat  she  pays  90  roubles 
month  rent,  including  the  charges  for  electric  light,  central  hea 
ing,  and  electricity  for  cooking.  Their  rent  came  to  about 
per  cent  of  her  husband’s  earnings.  In  other  words  he  worke 
three  minutes  in  the  hour,  and  shelter,  heat  and  light  were  pai 
for;  a  week’s  rent  cost  him  the  earnings  of  two  hours  and  twenty 
four  minutes  in  a  forty-eight-hour  week.  Mrs.  Glebovskaya  hei 
self  earned  600-700  roubles  a  month,  in  addition,  as  a  part-tim 
teacher  doing  twelve  hours  work  a  week.  She  told  us  how  muc 
she  paid  for  the  different  things  she  bought,  and  it  was  obvioi 
that  she  and  her  husband  lived  well. 

When  we  went  round  the  shops  we  had  to  weave  in  and  oi 
of  the  crowds  around  the  counters.  I  saw  dozens  of  differei 
kinds  of  sausage  on  sale — sausages  with  real  meat  in  them — fisl 
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iim,  eggs,  butter;  and  it  did  the  heart  good  to  see  butchers  serv- 
|g  big  joints  of  meat  to  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  people  eat  well.  1  visited  two 
forks  canteens — one  serving  a  shop  in  the  Urals  Machine  Works 
Siberia,  and  the  second  in  the  Stalin  Motor  Works  in  Moscow, 
i  the  first  we  sat  down  and  had  a  meal  with  the  workers  who 
ere  polishing  off  three-  and  four-course  meals  for  which  they 
lid  about  3  or  4  roubles.  The  plate  of  soup  alone  was  a  meal 
,  itself,  with  its  meat  and  vegetables,  and  all  the  other  dishes 
ere  adequate  portions.  We  brought  away  the  menu  from  that 
inteen  for  that  day,  and  you  will  find  it  at  the  end  of  this 
tide.  I  happen  to  know  something  about  catering  and  the  hotel 
jsiness  and  I  can  say  that  the  preparation,  service  and  quality 
I  the  food  in  that  canteen  were  of  a  high  standard. 

The  second  canteen  could  serve  about  200  people  seated  at 
nail  tables  for  four,  covered  with  spotless  white  cloths, 
pstaurant  would  be  a  better  description  than  canteen.  The 
enu  for  the  day  gave  a  choice  of  eight  soups,  eight  entrees,  eight 
eat  and  fish  dishes,  sweets  and  a  cold  buffet.  Most  workers 
id  they  spent  between  three  and  five  roubles  on  their  meal. 

What  do  such  charges  mean  in  relation  to  the  wages  of  Soviet 
orkers?  In  some  of  the  preceding  articles  you  have  read  the 
3ges  that  different  grades  of  workers  earn.  Here  they  are  set 
It  in  the  form  of  a  table: 


Wage  level 
)00  roubles  a  month 
and  over 

»00  to  3,000  roubles 
a  month 


300  to  2,500  roubles 
a  month 


>00  to  2,000  roubles 
a  month 


Grades  of  Workers 

miners;  steel  worker  in  the  cast  iron  and 
steel  foundry,  Sverdlovsk ;  steel  moulder ; 
first  grade  engine  driver. 

chief  of  smithy  shop,  Sverdlovsk ;  brick 
layer  (skilled)  in  Moscow;  2nd  class  engine 
drivers. 

top  grade  welders ;  workers  in  stamping  and 
pressing  shop,  Sverdlovsk;  bus  driver; 
underground  train  driver ;  headmistress  of 
school ;  3rd  grade  engine  driver. 

miller  in  machine  shop,  Sverdlovsk;  woman 
inspector;  milling  setting  operator;  foundry 
moulder ;  caster ;  draughtsman ;  crane 
driver ;  turner ;  core  maker ;  interpreter ; 
teachers  in  Sverdlovsk ;  bricklayers ;  4th 
grade  engine  driver.  (The  basic  rate  for 
bricklayers  is  1,500  roubles  a  month;  the 
average  basic  wage  in  the  mining  industry 
is  1,300  to  1,600.) 
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Wage  level 

1,000  to  1,500  roubles 
a  month 


750  to  1,000  roubles 
a  month 


500  to  750  roubles 
a  month 


Grades  of  Workers 

moulders  in  Sverdlovsk ;  23-year-old  sho; 
foreman  (bonus  extra) ;  crane  driver ;  welder 
tool-room  screw  cutter ;  final  assembl 
workers  (Stalin  Motor  Works) ;  textil 
workers ;  women  teachers  in  Sverdlovsk 
woman  tool  setter ;  fitters  ;  warping  machin 
worker ;  tool  setter ;  woman  fitter  mechanic 
(Mr.  Riley  didn’t  speak  to  one  worker  in  th 
Stalingrad  Tractor  Works  earning  less  tha; 
1,200  roubles  a  month.  The  average  for  un 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  Sverd 
lovsk  Machine  Works  was  given  us  as  1,001 
roubles  a  month). 

woman  checker  in  smithy ;  apprentic 
welder ;  girl  gear  cutter ;  driller  (semi 
skilled) ;  woman  turner  (semi-skilled) 
woman  steel  packer;  core-makers;  girl  oi 
technical  control;  woman  surface  grinder 
final  assembly  workers ;  women  textil 
workers;  winding  dept,  worker. 

girl  porter  at  foot  of  Metro  escalator;  part 
time  teacher  (one-third  of  a  week’s  work). 


Under  500  roubles 
a  month 


trainee  welder ;  trainee  girl  textile  worker. 


We  concluded  that  the  average  wage  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  arount 
1,000  roubles  a  month,  corresponding  to  the  average  wage  o 
128s.  a  week  in  Britain.  When  the  purchasing  power  of  thes( 
wages  is  compared,  the  Soviet  worker  has  the  edge  on  such  thing 
as  rent  and  leisure  facilities,  and  manufactured  goods,  while  oi 
clothing  and  those  foods  which  are  rationed  and  subsidised  ii 
Britain,  the  British  worker  has  an  advantage — although  it  mus 
be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  these  foods  which  can  b( 
bought  is  strictly  limited  in  Britain.  However,  the  British  worke 
has  to  spend  slightly  more  of  his  working  time  on  foods  he  buy 
to  supplement  rations.  For  the  higher  paid  grades,  the  Sovie 
worker  earning  2,000  roubles  a  month  enjoys  a  standard  of  livini 
comparing  with  that  of  a  British  worker  earning  £15  a  week 
Below  are  tables  illustrating  these  points. 

To  make  our  comparison  of  1,000  roubles  a  month  with  thi 
average  wage  in  Britain,  we  first  deduct  those  compulsory  pay 
ments  like  health  insurance  which  the  British  worker  must  pay 
what  British  and  Soviet  workers  must  pay  for  shelter  and  heating 
and  such  payments  as  trade  ynion  dues.  The  Ministry  of  Labou 
Gazette  showed  that  the  average  wage  in  October  1950  was  128s 
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week.  From  this  we  deduct  12s.  6d.  a  week  for  rent  (the  figure 
timated  by  an  authoritative  survey),  8s.  a  week  for  lieat,  light, 
poking,  etc.;  and  5s.  9d.  for  health  insurance,  trade  union  dues, 
c.,  leaving  101s.  9d.  for  an  average  working  week  of  46.1  hours, 
j.  2.2s.  an  hour. 

From  the  Soviet  average  wage  of  1,000  roubles  we  deduct  60 
(ubles  a  month  (6  per  cent  of  wages)  for  rent,  heat,  lighting, 
c.;  and  10  roubles  a  month  for  trade  union  dues  (the  Soviet 
orker  makes  no  payment  for  social  insurance),  leaving  a  wage 
;  930  roubles  for  a  178i-  hour  working  month,  or  5.2  roubles 
1  hour. 


Time  taken  to  earn  goods  of  approximately  equal  quality. 


Article 


fead,  1  lb . 

utton,  1  lb. 

irab,  1  lb . 

inned  meat  (spam),  1  lb. 
am,  cooked,  1  lb 
aoked  salmon,  1  lb. 

itter,  1  lb . 

igar  (fine),  1  lb . 

ptatoes,  1  lb. 

ilk,  pint . 

ibbage,  1  lb. 
jmato  juice,  tin  . . 

[er,  pint 
n,  bottle 
garettes  (20) 

liar  pipe  . 

|)bacco,  1  oz. 

)iled  sweets,  1  lb . 

t-apped  toffees,  1  lb. 
an’s  suit  (medium  quality) 
an’s  shoes  . . 
ian’s  raincoat 

[Oman’s  costume  (good  quality) 
Oman’s  shoes 

Oman’s  dress  (good  quality) 
ristwatch 
idio,  5-valve 
bfrigerator,  4  cu.  ft. 
iotor  car,  10  h.p. 


British  worker 

Soviet  worker 

earning  128s. 

earning  1,000 

a  week 

roubles  a 
month 

9  mins. 

9.2  mins. 

63  „ 

73  „ 

72  „ 

88  „ 

96  „ 

37  „ 

297  „ 

208  „ 

486  „ 

260  „ 

67  „ 

125  „ 

13i  „ 

59  „ 

44  „ 

3i  „ 

IH  M 

164 

„ 

6i  „ 

36  „ 

8  „ 

29  „ 

23  „ 

945  „ 

(vodka)  322  „ 

95  „ 

19  „ 

283  „ 

265  „ 

115  „ 

26  „ 

68  „ 

68  „ 

100  „ 

156  „ 

95i  hours 

96  hours 

22i  „ 

27  „ 

45  „ 

40  „ 

142  „ 

154  „ 

22i  „ 

27  „ 

108  „ 

80  „ 

90  „ 

48.3  „ 

207  „ 

82  „ 

810  „ 

671  „ 

3,825  „ 

1,150  „ 
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Percentage  of  monthly  income  to  buy  various  goods 


British  worker 

Soviet  worker 

earning  £15 

earning  2,000 

per  week 

o/ 

roubles  a  month 

% 

Cigarettes  (at  20  per  day)  . . 

/o 

8 

/o 

Suit,  made  to  measure  . . 

15i 

16 

Shirt  . 

3 

3i 

Woman’  dress 

m 

20 

Nylons,  pair . 

1 

H 

Radio,  4-band 

46 

38 

Refrigerator,  4  cub.  ft. 

1.39 

175 

Motor  car,  10  h.p . 

750 

300 

Wristwatch 

15i 

m 

Rent,  heat,  light 

13 

5 

Menu — Urals  Machine  Works  Canteen — May  9,  1951 

(Canteen  No.  14.  Second  Canteen  Trust) 

Name  of  Dish  Price 

Cold  Dishes: 

Vegetable  Salad 
Fresh  Cabbage  Salad 
Pickled  Flounder  . . 

Fried  Flounder  (without 
Fried  Meat  Cutlet  „ 

Fried  Liver  „ 


First  Course : 

Sour  Cabbage  Soup  .  1.05 

Giblet  and  Vegetable  Soup  .  0.90 

Potato  Soup  with  Rice .  0.86 

Second  Course  (Meat  and  Fish): 

Meat  Cutlets  and  Mashed  .  1.55 

Meat  Cutlets  with  Buckwheat .  1.60 

Meat  Balls  with  Rice  ..  ..  .  1.85 

Fried  Liver  and  Mashed .  1.49 

Sausages  with  Braised  Sour  Cabbage .  1.90 

Fried  Pike  and  Rice  .  1.60 

Second  Course  (Cereal) : 

Boiled  Buckwheat .  0.62 

Rice  Pudding  with  Sweet  Sauce .  1.15 

Pancakes  and  Butter  .  0.80 

Second  Course  (Vegetables) : 

Fried  Potatoes  .  0.75 

Mashed  Potatoes .  0.55 

Sweet  Course: 

Stewed  Prunes  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  0.45 

Apple  Mousse  .  0.36 
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garnish) 


0.40  roubli 
0.40 
0.91 
0.80 
0.67 
1.03 


Menu — Sochi  Sanatorium — May  12,  1951 


Dish 

Weight  of 

Number  of 

Portion  (grams) 

Portions  Prepared 

itter 

15 

224 

ghtly  boiled  eggs 

100 

215 

ird-boiled  eggs  . . 

100 

5 

ur  cream  (smetana)  . . 

100 

4 

)ssack  meatballs 

120/150 

25 

aiscd  beef 

75/150 

60 

inced  rump  steak 

120/ L50 

30 

sh,  with  white  sauce  . . 

100/150 

25 

died  fish 

100/150 

17 

bamed  meatballs 

120/150 

15 

jcf  and  vegetable  stew  . . 

75/150 

20 

died  meat 

75/150 

15 

ied  liver  . . 

140/150 

22 

jird  fritters 

molina . 

130 

224 

200 

100 

a 

200 

224 

nner : 

irring  and  onion 

35 

200 

>rds  . 

100 

24 

een  borshch*  . . 

550 

120 

trainian  shchi*  . . 

550 

20 

;getarian  borshch* 

550 

10 

acaroni  soup  ■  . . 

550 

40 

.‘getarian  macaroni  soup 

550 

10 

ilk  soup  . . 

550 

15 

asant  soup 

550 

4 

ear  soup  . . 

550 

5 

ied  minced  meat  with  potatoes 

225 

20 

ied  pork 

75/150 

100 

licken  rissole 

120/150 

20 

ied  fish . 

100/150 

22 

jamed  meatballs 

120/150 

17 

feamed  fish 

100/150 

15 

owned  boiled  meat 

75/150 

20 

ird  fritters  and  sour  cream 

(smetana) 

225 

10 

uit  fool . 

200 

224 

ia: 

scuits 

40 

224 

:a  and  sweets 

200 

224 

i*  Borshch  and  shchi  are  kinds  of  Russian  soup.  All  Russian  soups 
are  made  with  meat,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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tSuiuber  of 

' 

Poidoii  .  .i.., 

Portions  Prepare 

Supper ; 

Butter  . 

15 

224 

Polish  rissole 

..  120/150 

24 

Steamed  rissole  . . 

..  120/150 

15 

Meat  ragout 

225 

80 

Fish  in  mayonnaise 

..  100/150 

20 

Boiled  fish  . . 

..  100/150 

15 

Boiled  meat 

..  75/L50 

20 

Liver  and  onions  . . 

..  140/150 

20 

Baked  meat 

..  75/L50 

30 

Rice  patties 

75 

224 

White  fish  in  aspic 

95 

224 

Tea/soured  milk  (kefir)  .. 

200 

224 

This  information  is  taken 

from 

the  menu  prepared 

by  the  dieticia 

of  the  Textile  Workers’  Sanatorium.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-fm 
patients  were  in  residence  and  special  dishes  were  prepared  for  many  c 
them  in  accordance  with  the  regimen  prescribed  by  the  doctors.  Th 
column  “number  of  portions  prepared’’  indicates  the  variety  of  dish< 
prepared  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  workers  undergoing  treatmen 
The  weight  of  each  portion  to  be  served  is  prescribed  on  the  menu ;  f( 
easy  conversion  of  the  metric  weights,  the  following  are  approximat 
equivalents:  15  grams  =  i  oz. ;  75  grams  =  2^  oz. ;  100  grams  — 3^  oz. 
150  grams  =  5i  oz, ;  550  grams— 19  oz.  or  approximately  1  pint.  In  th 
case  of  meat  and  fish  dishes,  the  first  weight  is  that  of  the  serving  c 
meat  or  fish  and  the  second  of  potatoes,  etc.,  served  with  it.  It  will  b 
seen  that  the  weekly  portion  of  butter  is  7  oz.  per  patient,  and  for  thos 
allowed  meat  dishes  the  weekly  amount  of  meat  is  some  lb.  per  patien 
It  should  be  noted  that  bread  is  served  ad.  lib. 
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WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE 
THE  SOVIET  UNION? 

What  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  delegation — to 
see  for  yourself,  to  meet  the  Soviet  people,  to  come 
back  with  ail  the  facts  at  your  finger-tips.  We  can’t 
all  do  that — but  we  can  do  the  next  best  thing — 

★  take  out  subscriptions  to  the  fact-famous 
Soviet  magazines;  I.  Soviet  Union;  doz¬ 
ens  of  colour  photographs  every  month. 

2.  Soviet  Woman;  what  the  new  society 
brings  to  women.  Bi-monthly  Is.  a 
copy.  3.  Soviet  Literature;  stories, 
poems,  criticisms,  essays,  art  repro¬ 
ductions,  Is.  6d.  monthly.  4.  New 
Times;  a  weekly  review  of  Inter¬ 
national  politics.  From  progressive 
bookshops  or  by  subscription  from 
COLLET’S  (Subs.  Dept.  D.  R.),  40 
Gt.  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I 


ic  SOVIET  UNION 

By  subscription  only 
15s.  year.  7s.  6d.  6  mths. 
★  SOVIET  WOMAN 
5s.  year.  2s.  6d.  6  months 
if  SOVIET 

LITERATURE 
I2s.6d.yr.  6s.6d.6mths. 
if  NEW  TIMES 
14s.  year.  7s.  6  months 


Penetrate  Fleet  Street*s  Iron  Curtain 

Dispel  the  mystery — solve  the  enigma — get  at  more 
of  the  simple,  exciting  truth  about  the  country  you 
have  read  about  in  this  Report.  Discover  the  facts 
abouts  its  socialist  way  of  life.  Learn  why  it  can  stand 
up  to  America.  Follow  how  the  Russians  are  turning 
deserts  into  gardens.  See  what  you  can  do  to  pro¬ 
mote  friendship  with  them  and  keep  the  peace  among 
the  nations. 

READ 

Russia  Today 

EVERY  MONTH  SIXPENCE 

Annual  Subscription  7/6  post  free 

RUSSIA  TODAY,  36  Spencer  Street,  London,  E.C.I 


WHY  NOT  GIVE  A  FILM  SHOW1 

It  only  costs  £2  to  hire  a  full-length  feature  film 

DRAMA  ★  ADVENTURE  ★  COMEDY 
HISTORY  ★  VIVID  DOCUMENTARIES 

PLATO  FILMS  LTD, 

74  SWINTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.CI 


EVERY  FILM 
A  WINNER 

Here  are  just  a  few  o 
the  titles  availabh 
from  our  16  mm 
library  t 

THE  VILLAGE 

TEACHEF 

THE  BRIDGE 
THE  DISTANT 

BRIDI 

YOUTH  VILLAGE 
SPRING 


THE  METAL 

WORKER! 


Send  for  our  free  hand 
book.  It  gives  ful 
details  of  our  services 
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WORLD  COMHUNISM  IN  THE  20TH 
CENTURY  A  COLLECTION  OF 
PAMPHLETS  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A 
392B8382  HSS 
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